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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


Notes on North Africa, the Sahara, and Soudan. 
By W. B. Hodgson, Pp. 111. New York 
and London, Wiley and Putnam, 

WE are indebted to American enterprise and 

talent for this valuable accession to our geo- 

graphical, philological, and ethnographic in- 
formation in regard to Africa; Mr. Hodgson, 

the author, having been consul of the U.S. 

near the regency of Tunis, and in that capa- 

city acquired the knowledge he has here so 
ably contributed to the rest of the world. 

The Foulahs, or Fellatahs, are set forth as 
the most potent of existing African nations; 
and from them, and their unwearied spirit of 
propagandism as followers of Mahomed, he 
teaches us to look for one of the chief means 
for the ultimate civilisation of this vast conti- 
nent. Leo Africanus, however, does not men- 
tion them, but only “ draws the marked dis- 
tinction betwixt the ‘ Nigrite’ and the ‘ gentes 
subfusci coloris,’ or the negroes and the races 
of tanned colour.” “The races of tawny or 
tanned colour, he says, are called Berbers— 
aubfusci coloris incole appellati sunt Barbar. 
Thus he asserts that there are but two races 
of people in Africa, Negrves and Berbers, 
which is the division of the Greek historians— 
Libyans and Athiopians. This | should have 
said were the two divisions, had I not found 
among the negroes this mixed, metive, mezzo- 
termino race, the Foulahs. It must be sup- 
posed that they existed in Soudan when Leo 
was there; and I cannot reconcile it with his 
usual sagacity and discrimination, that -he did 
not discover or mention them. ‘The history of 
the Berbers or Libyans is yet to be investi- 
gated and written. I yet maintain the opinion 
advanced some years ago, that these people 
were the terregeniti—the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of Egypt, prior to the historic or monu- 
mental era, and before the Mizraimites, and 
their descendants the Copts; and I anticipate 
this result from the physical researches of Dr. 
Morton. This opinion does not conflict with 
the historic deduction of the learned and in- 
genious hierologist, Mr. George Gliddon, whose 
lectures on the antiquities and literature of 
Egypt have received the general applause. 
From the investigation of the Foulah language 
aione, from linguistic evidences, can we hope 
to trace the origin of this singular people.” 

Respecting the great question of African 
civilisation, founded on the Foulah movement, 
it is stated as follows: 

“Mr. Bandinel, of the foreign-office, Downing 
Street, in his historical review of the slave- 
trade published last year, says, that ‘ agree- 
ments stipulating the entire suppression of the 
slave-trade, on the part of African chiefs and 
on that of their subjects, have been already 
concluded with several of the most influential 
chiefs, viz. those of the river Bonny ; the chiefs 
of the river Cameroons ; the king of Cartebar 
on the Gambia; the chiefs of Timmanees; the 
king of Aboi or Ybo; and the king of Egarra 
at Idda.’ With these agreements among the 
chiefs at the mouths of the Quorra, a treaty 
with Alilu, the sultan of the Fellatahs at Sack- 
atoo, would powerfully concur ; and thus, along 





the whole course of this central river, the na- | esmaiou, “ the cat mews,” in the same tongue, 


tives themselves would effect the change of 
a nefarious for a legitimate and humanising 
commerce. The great element to which we 
look as the most powerful agent in civilising 
Africa is Christianity. It is apparent from 
the history of the most renowned states of an- 
tiquity, and of those now existing under other 
religious systems, that civilisation cannot ad- 


vance beyond a certain limit without Chris- | 


tianity.”’ 

As the doubt must arise, how we could pro- 
cure Christianity to co-operate with and not 
be sternly opposed by the bigotry of Islamism, 
Mr. H. uses this argument to dispel it: 

“To a certain extent the Mohammedans go 
along with us. Their civil code, contained in 
the Koran, forbids the enslaving of a man born 
of free parents and professing the Mussulman re- 
ligion; nor can a Mussulman be reduced to 
slavery in any case. The Fellatahs have prac- 
tised successfully upon this article of the Is- 
lamic code for political objects. In their in- 
vasions of negro states, they have invariably 
made this appeal to the Pagan slaves; and in 
countries where three-fifths of the population 
are of that class, it may be inferred that nume- 
rous converts are made, and conquests thus 
made easy.” 

Let us hope that, the foundations thus laid, 
the state of transition may not be so long as in 
all human probability it is likely to be. 

Whether the Foulahs belong to the Malay 
race appears to be a very significant inquiry ; 
but as the discussion of these subjects is too 
much for our appointed limits, we beg to refer 
to Mr. Hodgson’s curious details and infer- 
ences; whilst we proceed to a few miscellane- 
ous notices of public interest, as they occur in 
his pages, which relate principally to the great 
Berber, Libyan, or Numidian race, though the 
nations of Soudan or Negroland are incident- 
ally mentioned. 

“ The Berber vocabularies comprise copious 
lists of words in the following dialects of that 
language :—1. The Kabyle (Kabail) of Algiers; 
it is also called Showiah. 2. The Tergeeah, 
or dialect of the Tuarycks, the great nomadic 
tribes of the Sahara. 3. The Mozabeeah, or 
idiom of the Beni Mozab, onthe northern 
fringe of the desert. 4. The Eregeiah, or dia- 
lect of Wadreag. 5. The Sergoo, spoken by 
the wandering Tuarycks in the neighbourhood 
of Tenbokto.—The Soudanian or Negro voca- 
bularies comprise the following distinct lan- 
guages: 1. The Fellatah or Foulah. 2. The 
Tibbo. 3. Four or Wadai. 4. Bornou. 4. 
Haoussa, 6. Sungai.’’ 

Of all these the author treats, and presents 
us with observations on the grammar, and spe- 
cimens more or less copious, but of great utility 
in endeavouring to trace the origin of each 
peor e. These having been compiled by one 

and, making the orthography as close to the 
sound of the viva vor as the ear could deter- 
mine, are the more valuable as data for con- 
jecture or decision; yet, with all his care, we 
see in the same page “ emcorcour’”’ and “ em- 
karkour,” as the Kabyle for frog (the sound re- 
minding us of Aristophanes in either way of 
spelling)—a very slight blot, it is true. Emshish 





and many other phrases, are remarkable in- 
stances of the imitation of the animal in the 
construction of the language. The following 
extract will lead us to another verbal remark, 
though its importance lies in other intelligence. 
Of Tom (a slave of superior ability), and his 
recollections of his native land, it is told: 

“ His native town is Kianah, in the district 
of Temourah, and in the kingdom of Massina. 
Kianah is a considerable town, within half a 
mile of a great river, nearly a mile wide, which 
is called Mayio; and which runs from the set- 
ting to the rising sun, and this to the north of 
the town. To the east of Kianah this river 
unites with another large river which flows 
into it from the south. On this southern river 
the large towns of Kounah and Jennay are 
situated; and he believes that the two unite 
beyond the latter town. Kounah is situated 
on the north side of the southern river, imme- 
diately on its banks; and is two days’ journey 
in a south-west direction from Kianah. It is 
a very large town; and an extensive market is 
held, on stated days, on the opposite bank of 
the river. Beyond Kianah, up the same river, 
but on the south side of it, is Jennay. It lies 
south-west from Kianah, and is also about two 
days’ walk froxa it. It is a very large town, 
being a day’s ride in circuit for a man on horse- 
back. The head priest resides at Jennay, and 
is called Al-mami. He has been frequently at 
Kounah and Jennay ; and has heard of a large 
town on the great river, higher up than Jennay, 
which is west-south-west from Kianah, and 
which is called Sego, and is the principal town 
of the kingdom of Bambara. Another great 
town, the largest in the country, also lies on 
the great river, on the north side of it. It 
lies north-east from Kianah, and is called 
Tumbootu. It is a great distance from Kianah, 
more than two hundred miles. Arab traders, 
who are nearly white, Mahometans in religion, 
and who speak the languages both of the 
Koran and the country, trade between Tum- 
bootu, Kounah, Jennay, and Sego. They tra- 
vel in large boats, covered with awnings and 
propelled by poles. They are armed, wear tur- 
bans, and travel in large parties, having fre- 
quently thirty or forty boats together. They 
bring for sale salt in large thick slabs, blankets, 
guns, pistols, cotton, cloth, beads, shell-money, 
and sometimes horses. These traders differ 
from the natives in colour, hair, and dress, and 
come from a distant country beyond Tum- 
bootu. He has never been at Tumbootu. The 
natives he has seen from that town and Jen- 
nay speak a different language from his own, 
which is that of the kingdom of Massina; but 
the traders understand both. Mahometanism 
is the religion of all. He knows of but one 
race of negroes, occupying the country of Tum- 
bootu, Kounah, Jennay, and Massina. They 
vary somewhat in colour. That most preva- 
lent is a yellowish brown, lighter than his own, 
which is a brownish black. He recollects no 
difference in the hair, which his woolly in him- 
self.” 

The only suggestion we have to make on 
this quotation is on the difference of his pro- 
nunciation of Timbuctoo, or according to him 
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Tumbootu. Does not this afford a reason for 
believing that where the hard c is introduced 
instead of the long pause on the go, the former 
is an approximation to the Hottentot click of 
South Africa, and that there is a connexion 
with some of the central languages? We trust 
that such points as this, together with many 
others, will be elucidated by thé continued re- 
searches of M. D’Avesac, to whom we are al- 
ready so much indebted in African philology. 
But leaving such minutie, we learn . 

“ Jews are numerous in all the villages of 
Biscara and the Wadreag. They enjoy an 
efficient protection among the Berber tribes in 
all the wide regions of Algiers and Morocco. 
This is afforded by a system of individual rela- 
tionship, which may be compared to that of 
patron and client. Every Jew has his parti- 
cular Sidi, patron or magister, who is respon- 
sible for his acts, and to whom he looks for 
counsel and protection. The def of his 
Jewish dependant is a point of honour with 
the free Amazirgh or Numidian, and he will 
protect him from injury or aggression at the 
risk of his life. Such is the patronal relation 
of the Israelite among the Scheluhs or Berbers 
of Morocco, where their numbers are esti- 
mated at half a million. The Arabs do not 
yield to them this protection. Deprived of civil 
rights in Barbary, the social condition of the 
Jews merits investigation.” 

On the far-famed Pheenician or ??? passage 
of Plautus, Mr. H., after observing that a frag- 
ment of a Numidian inscription had lately 
found its way to Paris from Tiffesh in Algeria 
(see Journal Asiatique for April last), says : 

“In one of the dramas of Plautus, called 
‘ Poenulus,’ or the little Carthaginian, there 
are some verses, which Bochart and Gesenius 
have contended are in the Pheenician lan- 
guage. These are found in the 4th act of the 
Peenulus. Ten of them are represented to be 
Pheenician, and the five last to be in the 
Libyan tongue, according to Bochart. Gese- 
nius calls them Liby-Pheenician. This mixed 
language, he says, appears to have had Libyan 
roots and words, but Phcenician syntax. In 
its mixed character it might be compared to 
English. I have examined these last five 
verses of the Pcenulus, and I have not been 
able to detect the slightest resemblance to the 
Libyan or Berber in any one word. I, moreover, 
am of opinion, in regard to this celebrated pas- 
sage of Plautus, that it is mere gibberish or 
imitated Latin, without meaning. I agree with 
Adelung, that it is ‘ sinnlos angebrachte la- 
teinische Wirter.” Wahl, in his ‘ Geschichte 
des Morgeniandes,’ says that the Poenulus con- 
tains no real Punic vestige. Of the Libyan 
language, Gesenius makes the extraordinary 
remark, that it is not the modern Berber, as 
asserted by Hamaker... It could be nothing 
else, unless it be possible that the whole popu- 
lation of Africa could have laid aside one speech 





-lower vault, and in the chamber above there was 
one. A large beech and white oak-tree grew 
on the top of the mound. This last died of 
old age, and the concentric circles of growth 
gave a computed age of five hundred years. 
Near one of the skeletons in the lower vault 
was found the stone in question, with three 
lines of alphabetic characters. It is of the 
oval form and size represented in the annexed 
cut, three fourths of an inch thick, and its ma- 
terial is a fine sandstone. This is the only ex- 
ample, I believe, of ancient alphabetic inscrip- 
tion in North America. The inscriptions on 
the Dighton rock, and the pictorial symbol- 
writing of Mexico and Yucatan, cannot be 
called alphabetic. The existence of this tri- 
linear lapidary inscription appeared to me at 
first apocryphal. Mr. Schoolcraft, however, 
has visited the mound, and confirmed the re- 
port by description. The skeletons, stone, and 
ail other articles, are now preserved in the 
mound, by the proprietor. What renders the 
whole subject still more curious and interest- 
ing is, the quantity of ivory and porcelain (baked 
clay ?) beads found with the skeleton. Whence 
was the ivory brought? Who was the gorgeous 
chieftain, whose engraved signet was found by 
his side?’ Did he come from the Canary Is- 
lands, where the Numidian language and cha- 
racters prevailed? Or from the land of the 
Celto-Iberians, whose writing was somewhat 
similar? Shall we recur to the lost Atlantis? 
Could any of the Carthaginian or African ves- 
sels, which usually visited the Fortunate or 
Canary Islands, have been carried by accident 
to the new world? The peopling of America 
is quite as likely to be due to Africa and Eu- 
rope as to Asia. J shall draw no deduction 
from this lapidary inscription. It is unique 
in America, and some of the characters are 
identical with the Numidian letters, and all 
bear a resemblance to them. History pre- 
serves the memory of the circumnavigation of 
Africa by several expeditions. Under Xer- 
xes, Sataspes is recorded to have achieved 
it; and the periplus of Hanno the Carthagi- 
nian was the subject of a written narrative. 
We have the authority of Pliny for the asser- 
tion, that the wrecks of vessels from Gades 
(Cadiz) had been found in the Red Sea, and 
this report was also made by Eudoxus of Cy- 
zicum. With these historical indications that 
the Atlantic was in early ages navigated by 
Mediterranean vessels, I find no difficulty in 
supposing the stone in question to have been 
brought thence by accident or design.” 

There is an engraving of this singular relic, 


rude bow and arrow, another the 4 figure of 
our grocers’ shops, and the last (like a signa- 
ture) an uncouth human countenance, such as 
a child would draw. The rest are varied an- 
gles, crosses, lozenges, &c. in straight lines. 





and assumed another.” 

We conclude with his account of an “ Ame- 
riean inscription, resembling Numidian.—The 
existence of an inscription found in the United 
States, and containing characters very similar 
to the Libyan, is a fact. which claims to be 
mentioned in this connexion. A fac-simile of 
it is herewith presented. It was found in an 
Indian mound, on the bank of the Ohio river, 
about twelve miles below Wheeling. The 
mound is one of unusual size, being sixty-nine 
feet high, and three hundred in circumference. 
Mr. Tomlinson, the proprietor of the land, 
excavated this tumulus some ‘years ago, and 
he published an account of what he found in 
the mound. There were two skeletons in the 


A Grammar of the Cree Language, with an Analy- 
sis of the Chippeway Dialect. 8vo, pp. 324. 
By Joseph Howse, Esq., F.G.R.S. London, 
Rivingtons, 

For more than Mr. Hodgson has done toward 

elucidating the languages of Africa, we owe 

our thanks to Mr. Howse for what he has done 
for those of America. Twenty years a resident 
in Prince Rupert’s Island, and in the service 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, he enjoyed 
more time and more favourable opportunities 
for collecting ample data; and these he has 
arranged and commented upon in this volume 





one of the characters in which resembles a | 





in a very able and original manner. Even to | telligent and honest agents to venture. 
run over its principal divisions would occupy a | croft, himself I believe in their employ, though 
very large space, and to particularise them is out | "8 a traveller on his own bottom, gave such 


of our power. But we can truly refer to the 
work as one which, in the present thirst for in- 
formation of this kind, to serve as facts for the 
most interesting inquiries that can occupy the 
mind of man respecting his fellow-man in every 
quarter of the earth, it would be difficult to 
prize too highly. 





Adventures of an Officer in the Service of Runjeet 
Singh. By Major H. M. L. Lawrence, Ben- 
gal Artillery, &c. 2 vols. H. Colburn. 

Tue author has, we think, been very injudicious 
in his choice of the modus operandi. His hero 
is a monster for authorship, being, as an old- 
world Eastern, half a real and half an imagi- 
nary person; as the new-world far-westerns 
have it,“ half brown bear and half alligator.” 
The result is a mixing of fact and fiction; each 
impairing or ruining the merit of. the other. 
The narrative is neither an actual view of the 
Punjab four years ago, nor.a genuine romance ; 
and no reader can guess where the true or the 
fabulous begin or end. ‘This is a pity; for the 
work is smartly written, and has sketches of 
historical characters (most of them, within the 
brief space, since passed away from Lahore and 
the stage of human existence), and some pas- 
sages of wild oriental intrigue, political plot- 
ting, and murder, of considerable interest. 

The story purports to be the autobiography 
of an European adventurer, named Bellasis, 
who enters the service of Runjeet Singh and is 
promoted to high commands ; and “all his ad- 
ventures ”’ (i. e. the principal part of the book) 
“are purely fictitious.” Surely this was a gross 
mistake ; and when we have finished the two 
volumes, it is no recommendation to learn that 
“ Bellasis deals rather with the past than the 
present, and desires, as rarely as consists with 
intelligibility, to come across the path of the 
historian ; satisfied if he can point out some of 
the springs of men’s actions, and, by glances at 
the back-scenes of Punjab society, account in 
any measure for the peculiarities and inconsis- 
tencies of Sikh character.” 

The utmost, therefore, to which the ill-chosen 
plan of Major Lawrence pretends is, to offer 
pictures of men and manners and sketches of 
interior scenes of life, which, we again repeat, 
would have been infinitely more agreeable, as 
well as useful, if they had not been confused 
with invented circumstances, cutting the grounds 
of reliance on the genuine traits from under the 
readers’ feet, and leaving them all at sea, as we 
have said, “ between fact and fiction,” In the 
latter department are the loves and marriage 
of the quasi-hero with an Indian girl, and her 
tragic death ; and, we suppose, more than half 
the events and hair-breadth ’scapes in the vo- 
lumes. In the latter, i.e. the real, we pre- 
sume, an account of Lord W. Bentinck at his 
interview with Runjeet may be an example. 

“‘ Lord William (observes Major L.) ap- 
peared to be but very partially acquainted with 
the position of affairs in Central Asia and along 
the border, where his thoughts were so. anxi- 
ously turned. With surprise I now gathered 
that no steps, or scarcely any, had been taken 
to procure authentic information. Here 1 
learnt was a news-writer, believed to be cor- 
rupt; there another, known to be so; and in 
another quarter, a subaltern officer would be 
sent, or rather allowed to wander unaccredited, 
at his own expense, and at his own risk; or 
a commercial agent or traveller hardly per- 
mitted to go where the British government 
should have given lakhs to have induced in- 
Moor- 
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information as, if acted on, would have pre-;their murderous deaths within the last two 
vented the encroachments of Gulab Singh on | years, his personal descriptions of the apparent 


Ladak and the Chinese frontier; and it was 
only now that a mission from Bombay under 
Lieutenant Burnes had tardily wound its way 
up the Ravi, under the guise of bringing Eng- 
lish dray-horses for his highness’s especial 
riding, but in reality to spy out the land, which 
could, under the same intelligent officer, have 
been better and more honestly done in a hun- 
dred other ways. ‘ You have travelled, I be- 
lieve, Colonel Bellasis,’ remarked Lord Wil- 
liam to me; ‘ you have been in Persia and Af- 
ghanistan?’ ‘Ihave, mylord. I served some 
years in the former country, and at Kabul and 
Kandahar I spent several months.’. ‘ What is 
your opinion of the state of affairs in those quar- 
ters?’ ‘ That all is at sixes and sevens in both; 
that any power that can pay may establish its 
influence there to-morrow. As to patriotism, or 
a care for any chief, or for any master, domestic 
or foreign, the feeling is dead. However, as, of 
the two, the Persians are least to be depended 
on and the easiest to assail, I would venture 
to suggest, —but I intrude.’ ‘By no means, 
colonel; I shall be obliged for your opinion; 
pray, proceed.’ ‘I was about to say, my lord, 
that it seems to me that the best policy the 
masters of India can pursue will be to frighten 
the Persian, and foster the Afghan. The for- 
mer are venal to a degree; they would take 
your last rupee, and then turn against you ; be- 
sides, you are too far off to effectually influence 
them. Occupy Kharak, shew them how easily 
you could make a descent on their coast, open 
a communication with some of the discontented 
and starving princes in the south, touch the 
Persians ou the tail, my lord, and they'll not 
make much head-way; threaten Shiraz, and 
they will not trouble Hirat.’ ‘ This is quite a 
new view of the matter,’ observed his lordship ; 
‘pray continue.’ ‘ But, for the Afghans, I re- 
commend quite a different policy. They are a 
poor people; they want unanimity and com- 
mon sense to guide their counsels; they want 
money; they want confidence in something or 
somebody. In Dost Mohamad they-have, 1 am 
inclined to think, as good a man as they are 
likely to get; he is not too honest for his times, 
or so straightforward as to fall by the crooked- 
ness of those around; he eagerly seeks your 
alliance, and bows his neck to your yoke. Send 
him a brigade ; give him such a body-guard as 
will secure him at Kabul, and enable him to go 
out in his districts, collect his rents, chastise 
his turbulent, and encourage his peaceful feud- 
atories. But, at present, though unquestionably 
the best of his nation, he dare scarcely leave the 
Bala Hissar, lest on his return he should find 
the gates closed. If a Ghilji or a Suddozie con- 
sidered he could support himself for a day in 
the sovereignty, Dost Mohamad would be shot 
like a dog; but no one lusts for the bed of 
thorns, unless, indeed, the dotard Shah Shujah, 
or his more besotted brother, the blind Zeman.’ 
Lord William listened to me with much atten- 
tion, and saying that he hoped to have an op- 
portunity of renewing the conversation, wished 
me a very good morning. I had not, however, 
the good fortune to enjoy another interview, 
which disappointed me much, as, from all I 
heard and saw, I had formed a high estimate of 
his lordship’s wisdom as well as benevolence. 
Of his unostentatious simplicity what can I say? 
It has since been to me the wonder of many a 
solitary hour, and I have in vain sought for its 
parallel in ancient or modern history.” 

In other places the author is liberal enough 


to give us what he correctly terms “ doses of 


heirs and most powerful adherents of Runjeet 
Singh would have been of more public value. 
We conclude with a sketch of the Sikhs, a tribe 
which continues to the present hour to have its 
destinies mingled with the policy and future 
arrangements of British India : 

“The anarchy that followed the death of Ah- 
mad, and the even greater weakness of the 
Delhi throne, gave the Sikhs ample opportunity 
to subdue the Punjab, and consolidate their 
power. What they ascribe to their own insti- 
tutions and courage is mainly attributable to 
this decay of the empires on either side. Their 
religious system, attractive as it was to low- 
born Hindus, never found much favour with the 
higher castes, or with the Mahamedans; and 
their policy of having every village chief his 
own master, carried in itself the elements of 
dissolution. Had an enemy appeared, or had 
not a master-spirit arisen among themselves, 
they would doubtless have sunk into insignifi- 
cance; for even now, after years of unbroken 
prosperity, their numbers are quite insignifi- 
cant, andI doubt whether the whole Punjab 
contains a quarter of a million of Sikhs; the 
chief part of them are to be found in the Man- 
jah,* about Amritsir and Lahor, and among 
the Surdars and court-retainers. A Sikh cul- 
tivator is rarely seen, most of that occupation 
being Hindus or Musalmans, the former being, 
perhaps, as two to one, and the Musalmans 
prevailing to the westward. I should loosely 
estimate the population of the Punjab at about 
a quarter of a million of Sikhs, half a million of 
Musalmans, and three quarters of a million of 
Hindus. The whole system of the Sikhs is 
unfavourable to the multiplication of their 
race ; continual feuds must cut off great num- 
bers, and their habits are uncongenial to fruit- 
fulness ; there probably is not a more dissolute} 
race on the face of the earth; and though, by 
their active habits, some do live to good old 
age, yet most are childless, and a large family 
is never found: they all drink, and eat bhdngh 
and opium. A large proportion of the troops 
are Hindu and Musalman, either in separate 
corps or mixed up with Sikhs; indeed, Runjeet 
Singh very wisely cares less for caste and 
country than for good legs and shoulders. His 
infantry, when I joined, amounted to perhaps 
thirty-five thousand; with as many cavalry, of 
all classes, and sixty guns. The first are steady 
on parade, and good-looking men, but ma- 
neeuvre slowly; the cavalry are ill-mounted, 
and inferior to almost any I have seen. The 
guns{ are badly got up, and there does not 





*“ The name of the tract between the rivers Ravi 
and Byah, from whence the Sikhs originally sprung, 
spreading abroad as their arms prevailed. It has fre- 
quently happened that one small village of fifty or a 
hundred ploughs has furnished two or three Surdars ; 
men who joined the ranks with only a horse and a 
spear, and have in a few years carved out for them- 
selves principalities. Much to their credit, these sol- 
diers of fortune have not been ashamed oftheir origin, 
but generally retain the name of their native village 
as an affix to their own name, and as a family mark.” 

+“ A curious illustration of this remark is, that 
Rajah Suchet Singh has been three times married, 
| and has no children; while his brothers, who have 
{each been four times married, have each but two 

sons: those of Dhyan Singh being the well-known 

Hira Singh, and Jowahir Singh ; those of Gulab Singh 
| were Udam Singh, killed by the fall of a gateway, 
| when Nao Nihal also perished, and Jowahir Singh, 
| now alive. Dhyan Singh, indeed, is said to have had 
more than one daughter, who, according to the laws 
of his tribe, perished immediately after birth.” 

+ ‘* Good judges hold an opinion different from Bel- 
lasis ; but having more than once narrowly inspected 
the Sikh guns, horses and harness, and having talked 





history,”’ which fill up; but had it not been for | with their artillery officers and privates, my opinion 





seem an efficient artilleryman among them; 
against an European enemy they would, after 
the first discharge, be only an incumbrance, 
and would probably induce defeat. Runjeet 
himself estimates his troops pretty fairly, and 
has directed them against the weak points of 
his frontier, obeying the least hint from the 
British agent at Ludiana, and counting the 
territory south of the Sutlej as his own, only 
by the sufferance of the English. Perhaps there 
is no stronger proof of his judgment than that, 
in twenty-three years, no quarrel should have 
arisen between him and them, intimately mixed 
as is his territory,with the states under their 
protection.” 

That mixture now perplexes the councils of 
Sir Henry Hardinge, and must inevitably lead 
to measures deeply affecting the government of 
the Punjab. 

We had almost neglected to notice, that the 
major intersperses his romantic scenes with 
poetry, which seems very natural, seeing that 
he was so much among the Sing family. 





Mangnall’s Improved Edition of Pinnock’s His- 
torical and Miscellaneous Questions. Pp. 544, 
London, T. Arnold. 

A New and amended edition of one of the most 

instructive and generally useful publications 

extant for the education of youth. 





The Archeological Album; or, Museum of Na- 
tional Antiquities. Edited by Thomas Wright, 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Corresponding Member 
of the Institute of France. The LIilustra- 
tions by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 4to, pp. 40. 
London, Chapman and Hall; Edinburgh, 
Menzies; Dublin, Cumming; and Glasgow, 
Rutherglen. 

WE are delighted with the progress of arche- 
ology in our isle, rich as it is in the materials 
to implant the deepest interest upon the soil 
and its cultivation. Our mixed descent is a 
charming ingredient in this field. Who were 
the aborigines, universally or partially, it boots 
not to inquire—if they were Trojans, it is not 
much to the purpose. But there have been 
Britons and Celts, and Phoenicians and Picts?, 
and Gauls and Angles, and Romans and Sax- 
ons, and Danes and Belgians, and Normans 
and Flemings, in masses, and many another im- 
migration besides, to afford such diversity to 
antiquarian lore and research as exists not in 
any other quarter of the entire earth, Now 
have we begun in earnest to dig into their se- 
crets, with the hope of divulging and preserv- 
ing them, «nd learning from them the ancestral 
histories of our earliest times. 

As a contribution to this pursuit, the first 
No. of the Archeological Album is for itself and 
the present full of performance, and for the 
future full of promise. With a more agree- 
able and instructive miscellany of its order we 
have not met. Its subjects are well chosen, 
the accounts of them ably written, and the 
illustrations, by Mr. Fairholt, beautiful and 
curious. Etchings of an old picturesque Kent- 
ish church, Patricksbourne, and an old house 
at Wingham, are succeeded by views of Chau- 
cer’s Inn and a room of the interior, at Can- 
terbury, clearly and excellently executed; and 
a clever sketch of the appearance of the Town- 
hall at the meeting of the Historical Section, 
over which Lord Albert Conyngham presided, 
gives a good idea of that important assembly, 





is, that the Mahratha artillery was better appointed 
and more efficient than the Sikh is,”’ 
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from which we trust to date the imperishable 
revival of British archeology. 

A coloured print of the painting in the cha- 
pel of the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral, “ the 
Birth of St. John the Baptist,” is a remarkable 
specimen of the style in which that sort of art 
was performed in the first half of the twelfth 
century, to which Mr. Wright assigns it, and 
says of the figures: “ They so closely resemble, 
in design and colouring, the illuminations in a 
manuscript in the British Museum (MS. Cot- 
ton. Nero C. IV.), of which a specimen is given 
in Mr. Shaw’s beautiful work on the ‘ Dresses 
and Decorations of the Middle Ages,’ that we 
might be led to look upon them as a work of 
the same artist. Dart supposes this chapel to 
occupy the place of a much earlier chapel de- 
dicated to St. John the Baptist, in which were 
interred the bodies of Cuthbert, Bregwin, and 
others of the Saxon archbishops. During the 
last century the vaulted room through which 
we pass to this painted chapel was allotted as 
a place of meeting to a congregation of French 
Protestant refugees. At present it is kept 
locked up, and does not appear to be used for 
any especial purpose. It is much to be desired 
that care should be taken to ensure the preser- 
vation of so precious a monument of early art.” 

But Canterbury is full of ancient memorials, 
which only need to be sought out to throw 
great light upon many matters which always 
awaken a desire to learn more and more of them 
in intelligent minds; and Canterbury is but 
one of a number of places where similar inves- 
tigations (stimulated by its example) will bring 
forth similar results. Its corporate as well as 
cathedral archives are replete with objects of 
curiosity ; and at the meeting to which we have 
alluded (and of which an ample report was 
contained in the Literary Gazeties, Nos. 1443, 
1444), it was not the least remarkable fact that 
antiquaries, from various parts of the world, 
accidentally and unknowingly brought back to 
that city relics which had in past ages been 
taken from its stores. 

“ Figures and devices (says the Album) of 
various kinds, stamped in thin sheet lead, most 
of them having traces of a pin at the back in- 
tended to fix them to the garments, have been 
frequently found; and antiquaries were very 
doubtful as to the object for which they were 
designed, until Mr. Roach Smith, who exhi- 
bited at one of the evening conversaziones at 
Canterbury a number of these leaden brooches, 
which had been dragged out of the rivers at 
Canterbury, London, and Abbeville in France, 
shewed that they were nothing more than the 
signs bought by pilgrims, and worn about their 
persons, to shew that they had visited the par- 
ticular places indicated by the devices they 
bore. Mr. Smith quoted a passage of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, a contemporary (in his youth) 
with Becket himself, who describes himself 
and his companions as coming from Canterbury 
to London ‘ with the signs of St. Thomas hung 
about their necks ;’ which shews how early the 
custom prevailed in this city. Among the signs 
exhibited by Mr. Smith, only one bore a dis- 
tinct reference to Canterbury; it was a little 
round brooch, with a 
head in the middle, and 
an inscription stating 
the latter to be carvt 
THOME —the head of 
Thomas. This sign was 
found in the Thames at 
London, and had no 
doubt been brought thi- 
ther by some devotee 
from St. Thomas’s shrine at Canterbury. Our 








cut represents this relic the size of the original. 
Among those found in the river at Canterbury, 
where there was probably an extensive manufac- 
tory of such articles, one of the most curious is 
that given in the margin, representing St. John 
the Baptist carrying the holy 
lamb. One found in the river 
at Abbeville represents a head 
of St. John the Baptist, and 
appears to have been borne 
by a pilgrim from Amiens, 
where, among other precious 
relics, was shewn the pre- 
tended real head of the fore- 
runner of Christ.” 

One of the subjects treated 
of more at large in this pub- 
lication, and which has great 
attractions for us, is the famed 
castle of Richborough, of which 
there is an engraved plan, and 
a very pleasing landscape- 
view. Our readers will re- 
member the notice of Mr. Rolfe’s excavations 
to ascertain the nature of the underground 
vaultings which appear to occupy a consider- 
able portion of the internal area. Of this, Mr. 
Wright further informs us : 

“The platform or floor (found beneath) is 
not exactly in the middle of the area, which is 
144 feet in length by 104 in breadth, and is 
covered by the earth to a depth of from 3 to 6 
feet, the surface of the ground being not per- 
fectly level. We were informed by Mr. Rolfe 
that in excavating under the platform, which is 
about 54 feet thick, some gentlemen in 1822, 
for the first time on record, discovered an ex- 
tensive square subterranean building, down 
the side of the wall of which they sunk a well 
or shaft to the depth of about 26 feet from the 
under part of the platform, in the hope of find- 
ing an entrance at the bottom; but meeting 
with springs, they were compelled to abandon 
their operations, without succeeding in the ob- 
ject of their research, and on the following day 
the excavations were closed up. The platform 
extends beyond the walls of this subterranean 
building, on the longer sides 12, and on the 
shorter sides 10 feet. The extent of the sub- 
terranean building is shewn by the dotted line 
in the plan, and a section across it (taken about 
the middle of the cross) is given in the corner 
of the plate, in order to convey a more distinct 
idea of its form. To discover the nature and 
purpose of this building was the object of a 
series of incessant excavations carrigd on under 
the directions of Mr. Rolfe during more than 
forty days, from the 5th of September, 1543, to 
the 25th of October following. He began at 
the spot marked a in the plan (which accom- 
panies the Album), at the edge of the platform, 
and proceeded under the ledge formed by the 
excess of the width of the latter over the build- 
ing below, and there, only 8 feet northward of 
the above excavations, fell in with one made at 
some unknown period, presenting the appear- 
ance of a chamber cut in the soil, extending 
from the edge of the platform to the substruc- 
ture 12 feet, and about 8 or 9 feet in width. 
He then worked a gallery under this edge, 
along the whole of the east and north sides, 
and to an extent of 86 feet along the western 
side, in the hopes of finding some traces of a 
side-entrance into the supposed chamber or 
chambers within, This gallery was 54 feet 
high, and 3 feet wide. Meeting, however, 
with nothing but a uniform and compact mass 
of masonry, Mr. Rolfe discontinued the gallery, 
and began to break an opening in the masonry ; 





| but aftér, by the most incessant exertions of 


the workmen employed in this operation, he 
had made a hole extending inwards seven yards, 
without finding any traces of a chamber, he was 
obliged by different circumstances to discon- 
tinue his undertaking for that season, with the 
hope that better success will attend another 
attempt. As the opening in the wall was made 
near the top, it is to be feared that the work- 
men may have fallen upon a very thick vault, 
for it can hardly be supposed that the building 
beneath is a solid mass of masonry. Since the 
walls of the castle are built without any foun- 
dation at all, we can imagine no necessity for 
an immense work like this to support the 
lighter and more fragile structures raised on 
the platform above. The most reasonable sup- 
position appears to be, that it encloses strong 
subterranean storehouses). * * * 

“ All traces of the ‘ lytle paroche chirch’ 
and the hermitage, mentioned by Leland, have 
long disappeared; but at the beginning of his 
excavations, Mr. Rolfe discovered an old open- 
ing and portion of a narrow gallery at the east 
side of the platform, which bore marks of hav- 
ing been formerly occupied by man, and which 
he thinks was the cave alluded to by Leland. 
Among other articles he discovered in it were 
some fragments of Roman pottery, with a rough 
kind of enamel glued on them, which the ‘ in- 
dustrious’ hermit probably sold as amulets to 
the ignorant and superstitious, while he re- 
served the better ‘ antiquities’ for the learned.” 

To this we beg to add the guiding informa- 
tion supplied by one of the members of the 
Association, whose studious reading and ex- 
tensive travels in various quarters of the world 
entitle all his observations, whether compara- 
tive or practical, to marked respect: 

“ Mr. W. Francis Ainsworth made, during 
the visit of the archeologists, the following ob- 
servations on the materials of the walls of 
Richborough Castle, which he has kindly com- 
municated to us. ‘ In the N.E. wall, besides 
the customary courses of limestone rock and 
bricks, there are other courses, more particu- 
larly in one spot at the base of the wall, of 
travertino or limestone deposited by a spring 
or running waters. Also, on the same side, 
near some ivy, and half-way up the wall, mas- 
ses of petrified Teredo nasalis, Again, at the 
south-west side, where the wall is broken down, 
there is a considerable mass of oolite, more 
like the Norman stone than any of our oolites. 
It would be a curious question to know whence 
all these materials, foreign to the locality, 
came; and to ascertain if there are any springs 
or rivulets depositing travertino or calcareous 
tuffa in this neighbourhood.’ The geologist is 
always a valuable ally to the antiquary.” 

We have quoted more from this publication 
than is customary with us on like first appear- 
ances; but the intrinsic value of the contents 
will, we are sure, plead our apology; and we 
will now close our extracts with a very brief 
passage from the civic records, which might 
well have referred to the domains over which 
Reynard the Fox held sway: 

“ The rents arising from lands in the forest 
of Blean was chiefly paid in ‘ cocks and hens ;’ 
and the sum total amounted to a very inconve- 
|nient quantity —‘ Sum total of the cocks and 
hens, a hundred and nineteen, and a third part 
of a hen, and a half of a hen.’ Soon after the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, we find 
these cocks and hens compounded for in money, 
the cock being estimated at twopence half- 
penny, and the hen at threepence.”’ 

In conclusion we have only to repeat our 





gratification with the perusal of this Museum 
of National Antiquities—a gratification not 
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merely caused by its own merits, but aug- 
mented by the feeling that it must prove so 
popular an adjunct to the official journal of 
the British Archeological Association. Whilst 
we look to that for the important proceedings 
and discoveries of the great body of archzolo- 
gists, every member must be ready to hail as a 
welcome ally such an accessory as this, help- 
ing to spread a love of the cause throughout 
every class of the community, and enlisting the 
simple as well as the learned on the side of 
desired conservation. To every one of our 
fellow-members and to the public at large we 
warmly recommend it. 





The Public and the Medical Profession; or, a 
few Words to all Classes of Society. By an 
Old Practitioner. Pp. 32. London, Saun- 
ders and Otley. 

Tue medical profession has lately been la- 

bouring under a wide-spread, but, we suspect, 

a very unfounded alarm. The sketch of a me- 

dical reform-bill, which has emanated from the 

Home-office, was professedly sent forth as a 

feeler to excite discussion, and to test the 

opinions of that strange amalgamation of in- 
terests and opinions which now constitutes the 
profession. It would have been more than 
mortal task to please all parties; but it could 
never have been the author of that bill’s 
intention to carry through the universally 
obnoxious clause which provides for what 
Messrs. Morrison call the “ medical liberty 





of the subject.” The medical profession has 
the same positive and inalienable right to! 
protection as the law, or even the church. 
Without such it would not exist for a quarter | 
of a ceatury longer; for what father would 
expend from 1000/. to 15007. in giving to his | 
son an education by which he could obtain 


in London, and is not in London itself ad- 
mitted in the army and navy medical depart- 
ments, and is essentially faulty. 

The letter now before us is a painful but 
true picture of the difficulties and annoyances 
which a medical man has to meet and fight 
with in his career. There can be little doubt 
that such originate from a variety of causes, 
among which is the crowded state of the pro- 
fession; but, at the same time, it would be 
blinding ourselves to a great fact, if we did not 
also acknowledge that it in part originated in 
the degradation self-inflicted by the profession, 
of being at once druggists and surgeons, and 


-| charging for medicines instead of for scientific 


advice. We know “general practitioners” 
who charge for both, and yet complain they 
cannot live. Live and let live is an ancient 
proverb; and in a natural, just, and scientific 
state of things, the physician and the sur- 
geon should let the pharmaceutist live, by not 
usurping his emoluments; and the pharma- 
ceutist should let the physicians and surgeons 
live, by not yielding to the temptations of 
counter-practice. Such would be a very de- 
sirable state of things; but we fear is far yet 
from being attainable. The whole weight of 
the general practitioners will be thrown into 
the scale against it, as will also the opinions of 
a large portion of the London public, who say, 
when they pay their doctor’s bill (the last that 
is paid), ‘‘ We like to see what we have had.” 
Such is the force of habit, that they would 
rather have a pile of drugs for their money 
than pay for a cure effected by small means 
judiciously administered ! 





An Apology for the Greek Church, §c. By Ed. 
Masson. Pp. 119. London, J. Hatchard and 
Son; Cambridge, Deighton and Stevenson. 


a degree or license, which has no intrinsic) Tue juxtaposition of names and the object of 
value?—for without protection a physician or | this publication are rather of a singular nature 
surgeon’s diploma would be neither more nor | in our time and language. The author is “one 
less than a bit of waste parchment. , of the Judges in the Supreme Court of Areo- 
But in regard to other points of the profes- | pagus,” and was “ formerly Attorney-General for 
sion, Sir James Graham’s bill presents many! the Morea;’’ and his chief aim is to suggest 
promising ameliorations. Many great changes ' the “ means for promoting the religious im- 
have occurred since the charter was granted | provement of the Greek Church.” Previous to his 
to the Apothecaries’ Company; and the main | legal appointments, Mr. Masson (to add to the 
object for which they were originally associ- | curiosity) was secretary to Lord Cochrane ; and 
ated has now been taken in hand by the Phar-| is mentioned, in Mure’s Journal of a Tour in 
maceutical Society. It is very questionable | Greece, as a Scottish gentleman who conducted 
whether the London system of dividing the | the prosecution for treason against Kolokotroni, 
examination between the College of Surgeons | and astonished the natives by pleading during 
and the Apothecaries’ Company is really ad-| four hours with great fluency and eloquence 
vantageous. It certainly does not increase the | in their own tongue. He is also mentioned by 
respectability «f the profession that the sur-| Milnes for the part he took in the famous trial 
geon should also be a druggist, yet such the | of Mavromichali; has edited a small periodical 
surgeon-apothecary, or “ general practitioner’’ | for the moral and political improvement of the 
as he terms himself, is. The Colleges of Sur- | people; has been agent for the Christian Know- 
geons of Edinburgh and Dublin unite the two | ledge Society; and has had twenty years’ inter- 
classes of examinations of the College of Sur- | course with Greeks of all classes. This seems 
geons and the Apothecaries’ Company in Lon- |! to have been a various life, and one in which a 
don. A member of either‘of these two colleges | clever man was likely to pick up a great deal 
is equal, therefore, by his studies and exami- | of information. The subject is not, however, so 
nations, to a member of the two corporations | appropriate for our pages as to lead us to enter 


of London; and Sir James Graham’s bill pro- 
vides that an education at Edinburgh and! 
Dublin shall not be a useless letter in London, 
but that graduates of such universities or col- 
leges shall be eligible, upon payment of the 
proper fees (which is all fair, for bodies cor- 
porate must, like more general governments, 
be supported), to the London institutions of 
similar character, or to a new central institu- 
tion, which shall unite the now-divided in- 
terests, The system, indeed, of a person being 
examined by one corporation in anatomy and 
Surgery, and by another in medicine, phar- 
macy, and midwifery, exists no where else than 


| upon it at length; and as the book is a very 


cheap one, parties who feel an interest in it had 
better consult the original. According to Mr. 
Masson, the Greek church is to all churches an 
example and to no church a pattern for super- 
stition and corruption. Like nearly all other 


| churches too, it is, in our day, torn by divisions. 


And this fact is one of the strangest evidences 
of the spirit of the age. The kirk of Scotland 
has fallen in two—so much for the presbyte- 
rian; and the English church is being pulled 
asunder—so much for the episcopalian. The 
Roman Catholics, under a supreme head and a 
staff of marvellous unity of purpose, can but ill 





conceal, or manage to direct to its single great 
end, the divisions which distract its policy ; and 
even the Irish hierarchy are seen publicly to 
differ. Nor is the elder Judaism exempt; for 
in London itself a synagogue (that of Burton 
Street) cr synagogues are out of the pale; and 
the new chief rabbi is invoked to endeavour 
to heal the differences, and restore the errant 
sheep to the fold. Switzerland is the theatre of 
religious animosity and bloodshed; and America 
is one vast scene of fanaticism and conflicting 
dissent. Joanna Southcote has long been dead ; 
and Joe Smith, the king of the Mormons, lately 
murdered. Alas, where are we to look for the 
peace and harmony of achurch where the trou- 
bles of human nature may rest, where its hopes 
may be cherished, and where peace and unan- 
imity, and practice agreeing with profession, 
may be found to dwell? It is a blank pro- 
spect; and the Greek church (to which we 
revert) offers neither refuge nor consolation. 

Respecting it Mr. Masson maintains, “ first 
that the complete regeneration of the Greek 
church is perfectly compatible with the integrity 
of her standards; second, that the principles of 
the Protestant reformation and eastern ortho- 
doxy (separated from practical abuse and fairly 
exhibited) are identical; and, lastly, that the 
most efficacious means that Protestants could 
employ to promote the revival of pure and prac- 
tical Christianity in Greece, are such as the 
Greeks themselves, both clergy and laity, would 
cordially approve. * * * It is necessary 
to remark, that the Greek church, unlike the 
Roman, repudiates both Hildebrandism and 
Erastianism,—both that ecclesiastical system 
which would lord it over the state, and that 
which permits the state to lord it over the 
church.” 

The writer goes over other grounds to shew, 
the pristine sound doctrines and orthodoxy of 
the Greek church; but he is obliged to add : 
“ But here the most pernicious errors, like lying 
spirits, ever lurk round the path of truth, ready 
to lead the traveller astray the moment he loses 
sight of his only safe guide—the written word 
of God. * * * It is confessedly true, that 
even the Greek EdxoAdyiov, or prayer-book, has 
in its most important parts (the communion 
services of Chrysostom, Basil, &c.) materially 
suffered, not only from ‘ packing of old,’ but 
from the most flagrant interpolations of a very 
recent date.” 

But we have quoted enough for our avowed 
purpose : suffice it to say, that Mr. Masson, in 
accusing the Greek church of being polluted 
with Romish idolatries, &c., holds firmly that 
it might be restored to its early purity by a 
Protestant union ? ? 





A Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, 
Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs, and Ancient Cus- 
toms, from the Fourteenth Century. By James 
Orchard Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S., &c. Parts 
I. and II. 8vo. London, J. R. Smith. 

Mr. Ha.Liiwe-t has here entered upon a very 

laborious undertaking ; one which when success- 

ful seldom meets with the reward which it me- 
rits, in which the risks of total failure are very 
great, and in which it is next to impossible to 
avoid minor defects which captious criticism is 
always ready to take up and magnify. The 
work of glossary-making has had many la- 
bourers from the sixteenth century to the pre- 
sent day. In one or two early printed books, 
such as Piers Ploughman, we have brief at- 
tempts at glossarial explanations of a few of 
the words which had then become obsolete, and 
singularly enough, these explanations.are nearly 
all erroneous, though made at a time so near ap- 
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proaching to that at which their meanings must 
have been generally understood. The reason is 
obvious; it was not yet comprehended that ex- 
tensive research, and comparison, and philolo- 
gical study, are necessary to enable us to fix with 
any certainty the true significations of words 
which have ceased to be used. One of the first 
who attempted glossaries of old English on a 
larger scale, was Thomas Hearne, in his edi- 
tions of the early English metrical chronicle of 
Robert of Gloucester and the translation of 
Peter Langtoft by Robert of Brunne. These 
glossaries, like every other thing he did, shew 
how singularly deficient Hearne was in any 
quality approaching to orderly arrangement. 
They consist of an immense mass of words {ull 
of unnecessary repetitions, frequently mere mis- 
readings of the manuscripts, often wrongly in- 
terpreted, some of them having several contra- 
dictory interpretations, without any reasons 
stated or references given to enable us to judge 
for ourselves. Later on in the last century, 
a considerable step in advance was made by 
Perey and Tyrwhitt. Percy’s Reliques is a book 
exhibiting more taste and judgment than ex- 
tensive knowledge of the subject, and Tyrwhitt’s 
text of Chaucer is essentially bad; but the 
glossary to the latter work has not much need 
of correction even in ihe advanced state of this 
branch of learning at the present day. Ritson 
published a number of small glossaries at- 
tached to his different publications ; but his de- 
ficiency in this class of knowledge is evinced 
in a great number of blunders. The best of 
the older glossaries of this kind is that at- 
tached to Weber’s three volumes of early Eng- 
lish metrical romances. Many similar glos- 
saries have appeared in different works during 
the last twenty years, some of them very ex- 
cellent (such as those by Sir Frederic Madden), 
others below mediocrity. 

These numerous, but often imperfect, partial 
attempts are of little general use, and the no- 
tion of making a complete dictionary of obsolete 
and archaic words does not belong entirely 
to modern times. Ash, in the middle of the 
Jast century, combined in a very laborious work, 
a dictionary of modern and antiquated English 
words; but, though an industrious labourer, 
he was evidently unacquainted with early English 
literature. Boucher, who had made very large 
collections (still preserved) for a dictionary of 
early English and modern dialects, published 
one part as a specimen of his design, but did 
not find sufficient encouragement for an under- 
taking which was better planned than executed. 
Archdeacon Nares subsequently published a 
judicious and carefully executed glossary of 
the language of a special period, the literature 
of the Elizabethan era. Boucher’s papers 
having fallen into the hands of two gentlemen 
better fitted for the task, an attempt was made 
to publish them with their extensive additions, 
which also failed, because the work was con- 
structed on an unwieldy scale, and at a great 
price. The letter A and part of B were all 
that saw the day, and the publication was then 
discontinued. Nothing further has been done 
until Mr. Halliwell commenced the Dictionary 
.of which the title stands at the head of the pre- 
sent notice, and upon which he is understood to 
have been occupied during several past years. 

There was an equally great, if not a greater, 
want of a general dictionary of provincial dia- 
lects. The particular glossaries of ancient 
words are attached to the works in prose or 
verse to which they refer; but the glossaries 
of different counties or districts, being gene- 
rally published in separate volumes, the authors 
have found it necessary to add to the few words 





and phrases peculiar to the district a large 
bundle of materials quite strange to it, in order 
to increase the bulk of the book, and this is 
repeated ad nauseam in every new partial glos- 
sary that appears. The provincialisms of a 
single county are thus often made to take up as 
much room as would be sufficient for those 
of the whole kingdom. This is evidently a 
great evil, and it was most desirable that it 
should be remedied. 

The undertaking on which Mr. Halliwell 
has ventured was manifestly a difficult one, 
and we confess that we opened his first number 
with considerable fears: but we must avow also 
that our apprehensions are not realised, and 
that he has performed his task in a manner that 
far exceeds even our best hopes. As we have 
already observed, it is a task in which it is dif- 
ficult to succeed, and almost impossible not to 
leave some room for criticism. Mr. Halliwell 
pretends only to make an industrious and care - 
ful compilation; he does not set up as a pro- 
found adept in philology, and he has no philo- 
logical system; but he merely arranges his 
words in their natural alphabetical order, and 
he deduces their meaning sometimes by their 
derivation, but more frequently by a com- 
parison of many passages in which they 
occur. We are of opinion that this plan 
will be found more generally useful than any 
other. To each word, after its several mean- 
ings, which are classed in orderly succession, 
Mr. Halliwell attaches first a list of references 
to the instances which occur in printed books, 
and this is followed by two or three quotations 
in full from the innumerable ancient manu- 
scripts which he has collated for the purpose, 
or from works less generally accessible. Mr. 
Halliwell’s chief fault in our eyes is, that he 
has given a greater number of slightly different 
forms of the same word than we think abso- 
lutely necessary; but in the condensed man- 
ner in which the book is printed, the few 
worde which might be dispensed with will add 
comparatively little to its bulk, and redundancy 
is, after all, a better fault than deficiency ; it is, 
moreover, a fault easily overlooked, when we 
consider the great general utility of the whole, 
which, in a moderate bulk, and at a very rea- 
sonable price, will furnish a far more complete 
dictionary than has ever yet been attempted of 
the English of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth centuries, as well as of that of the writers 
of the Elizabethan period, and of the provin- 
cial dialects of the present day. In the latter 
he seems to have been assisted by very extensive 
contributions from different parts of the coun- 
try in addition to the works of this class hither- 
to printed; and a very extensive perusal of 
manuscripts has enabled him (we may almost 
say) to triple or quadruple the number of early 
words found in printed glossaries. 

A dictionary is an awkward work to make ex- 
tracts from; yet we would fain give an instance 
or two of the manner in which Mr. Halliwell has 
fulfilled his purpose. Under the word Axor, 
he observes, *‘ The occurrence of this form in 
early English shews that the new orthography 
abbat, which one sometimes sees, is incorrect. 
See Legende Catholic, p. 19; Plumpton Corre- 
spondence, p. 84."’ In fact, the inventors of the 
new orthography believed, erroneously, that the 
English word was derived directly from the 
Latin abbas, instead of coming from the An- 
glo-Saxon form abod. Many new orthogra- 
phies, equally incorrect, would never have ap- 
peared had such a dictionary as Mr. Hailiwell’s 
been in existence some years ago. We see 
here and there a very happy correction or ex- 
planation of passages in Shakspere and the old 





dramatists. The following conveys a good scrap 
of information on the manners of the olden 
time. 

“ ABRAHAM MEN. According to the Frater- 
nitye of Vacabondes, 1575, ‘an Abraham-man 
is he that walketh bare-armed and bare-legged, 
and fayneth hymeselfe mad, and caryeth a packe 
of wool, or a stycke with baken on it, and such 
lyke toy, and nameth himself poore Tom.’ 
They are alluded to by Shakespeare under the 
name of Bedlam Beggars, and their still more 
usual appellation was Toms of Bedlam, q. v. 
According to Grose, to ‘sham Abram’ is to 
pretend sickness, which Nares thinks may have 
some connexion with the other term. See also 
Aubrey’s Nat. Hist. Wilts, MS., p. 259; Har- 
rison’s Description of England, p. 184.” 

This Dictionary promises to be rich in words 
and phrases illustrative of our old national man- 
ners and customs. A novel feature of the work 
is the excellent series of articles on ancient 
hunting terms—such as the following: 

“ AcquitL. A term in hunting. See Relig. 
Antiq. i. 151. It was applied to the buck and 
doe, the male and female fox, and all vermin, 
and corresponds to the French term enquiller, 
or aquiller, a form of accuellir ; for which, see 
Roquefort in v. It is nearly synonymous with 
the more modern word imprime, which was af- 
terwards applied to unharbouring the hart. See 
Sir H. Dryden’s Twici, p. 26.” 

As an example of the manner in which words 
are in general explained and illustrated, we 
may give the following: 

“ Anecace. A kind of knife or dagger, 
usually worn at the girdle. It is mentioned by 
Matt. Paris, who seems to say it was forbidden 
priests to wear. See Ducange, in v. Anelacius ; 
Halle of John Halle, i. 212. 

* At sessions ther was he lord and sire ; 

Ful often time he was knight of the shire. 

An anelace and a gipciere all of silk 

Heng at his girdel, white as morwe milk. 
Chaucer, Cant. Tales, 359. 

Sche schare a-to hur own halse 


Wyth an analasse. 
MS. Cantab., ff. ii. 38, f. 94. 


Bot Arthur with ane aniace egerly smyttez, 
And hittez ever in the hulke up to the hiltez. 
Morte Arthure, MS, Lincoin, f. 65.’” 

Here, as in all other instances, Mr. Halli- 
well’s object in multiplying quotations is to 
give the different forms of orthography under 
which the word occurs in different manuscripts, 
and thus his book becomes a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the philologist. 

In conclusion, we will only state, that in our 
opinion this work deserves, merely on account 
of its general and great utility, what we hope 
it will have, an extensive circulation ; and when 
we consider that its author is a young man, 
that he has performed in a comparatively small 
space of time what would have cost most people 
the labour of their life, we think Mr. Halliwell’s 
Dictionary may be considered one of the most 
remarkable productions of the day. He merits, 
at least, a full meed of praise and admiration 
for his zeal and labour; it is one of those un- 
dertakings which can return no other adequate 
remuneration for the talent and industry which 
have been expended upon it. 





WALPOLE’S GEORGE III. 

[Second volume. KR. Bentley.] 
Havine.in our last Gazette gone pretty fully 
into the contents of the first volume of these 
Memoirs, we proceed to a more brief, as it is 
indeed less called for, view of the second of the 
series. The flood of pamphleteering on Gen. 
Conway’s dismissal, and the quantity of dis- 
cussion on general warrants, the American dis- 
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pute, and the regency question, are, at any rate, 
not worthy of revival in our pages; and we 
therefore leave them tu be investigated by the 
readers of the work. The poor literary jea- 
lousies, which shewed themselves in the con- 
troversy about Conway, are rather naively con- 
fessed by the shrewd and guarded Walpole. 
He says :— 

“There came out, not long after my pam- 
phiet, another piece that was to have made 
much noise. It was called ‘A Defence of the 
Minority in the House of Commons on the 
Question relating to General Warrants;’ and 
had no meaner an author than Charles Towns- 
hend. His prodigious parts must not be judged 
of by this, or indeed by any of his few writings. 
He never was an author in proportion to his 
abilities. His thoughts flowed in too rapidly 
to give him time to digest them; nor was he 
ever enough in earnest about anything to con- 
sider it deliberately. This piece had poor suc- 
cess; and was confuted by some able retainer, 
if not by some able member of the adminis- 
tration, Townshend was hurt by this miscar- 
riage; and as he was, though so superior to 
rivals, infinitely jealous, he could not avoid 
conceiving a little spleen against me, though 
posterity may take my word, ay, and my vanity’s 
word, that I never felt myself so little as the 
moment he opened his mouth. I do not know 
whether they would own it with equal frank- 
ness, but many men greatly excelling me in 
talents ought to have shrunk too into them- 
selves, and felt their own futility when Charles 
Townshend was present. Yet such alloy did 
he bear about him to those marvellous parts, 
that children and women had more discretion 
and fewer weaknesses. Being hurt at the suc- 
cess of my counter-address, he wrote these very 
words to Mr. Conway: ‘The touches and re- 
touches on your character are fine; some strokes 
nobly free ; but in general not what I expected. 
So Charles Yorke and others of our friends 
think.’ Then, speaking of his own pamphlet, 
he added, ‘ Mr, Pitt says it has had prodigious 
effect, and turned many. Grenville says it is 
serious, of great weight, and very hostile.’ At 
that very instant Mr. Conway and I happened 
to know that Mr. Pitt declared he would not 
read it; and having afterwards read it, said he 
found it very.inaccurate, There was the same 
want of truth in affirming that Grenville called 
it ‘very hostile.’ Townshend was afraid his 
friends should perceive how far it was from 
being offensive. It must not be supposed that 
1 would pass off these trifling anecdotes of my- 
self and others for a history of England. But 
they contain that most useful part of all history, 
a picture of human minds. They shew how lit- 
tle men are, though riding at what is called 
‘the top of the world.’ These and the following 
scenes were what filled me with disgust, and 
made me quit that splendid theatre of pitiful 
passions; not from having been too good for 
my company, but ashamed of being one of such 
dramatis persone : and so far more inexcusable 
than the rest, that neither ambition nor interest 
had led me behind the curtain—perhaps if they 
had, I should have remained there still.”’ 

And thus do men, indulging in very little 
passions, puff themselves up in their own opi- 
nions to be the most magnanimous of mortals. 
Another literary story may come in here :— 

“On the Ist of November the sentence of 
outlawry was pronouaced against Wilkes; and 
on the 4th died that bacchanalian bard, his 
friend Churchill. He was on a visit to his 
friend Wilkes at Boulogne, where his excesses 
threw him into a fever, and where he died in 
a few days with epicurean indifierence—a me- 





teor that had shone but four years, and never 
so brightly as he might have done. He had 
wished, he said, for an opportunity of satirising 
Mr. Pitt and Charles Townshend, who had not 
yet entirely listed themselves with the court, 
the moment for which Churchill waited impa- 
tiently; yet, writing as he did at random, it 
was a chance whether he would have touched 
or not the true blemishes and characteristic 
marks of men so compounded of defects and 
exquisite ingredients. Churchil] could hew out 
a block that would brave time, and last to pos- 
terity, but stood not near enough to seize the 
lineaments and shades that distinguish a por- 
trait, and exhibit a resemblance to the eyes of 
cotemporaries. Among Churchill’s papers was 
found a collection of letters from Lord Holland 
to Francis, who had furnished them to the 
satirist against his late patron. In one of those 
epistles Francis. complained of Lord Holland 
for not making him an Irish bishop, and 
threatened to publish something that would 
prove Lord Holland a still greater villain than 
the world believed him. To silence that wretch, 
Lord Holland sent him 500/. and gave him a 
place in Chelsea College.” 

We do not remember if Mr. Tooke’s able 
edition of Churchill mentions this strongly 
stated fact (vide Lit. Gaz. fur 1844, p. 361). 

The loss of the American colonies is whim- 
sically enough accounted for in one of Sir 
Denis le Marchant’s notes; previous to quot- 
ing which, we take the opportunity of stating 
how judiciously he has discharged his editorial 
duties. 

“ The late Lord Essex (he tells us) informed 
the editor that one of the under-secretaries of 
that day bad often said to him, ‘ Mr. Grenville 
lost America because he read the American 
despatches, which none of his predecessors 
ever did.’ There is no doubt that the business 
of the colonies was despatched in a very slo- 
venly manner—or to use Mr. Burke’s words, 
it was treated ‘with a salutary neglect;’ and 
the many volumes of Minutes of Colonial 
Affairs still preserved at the Board of Trade 
relate generally to such insignificant transac- 
tions as to be almost ludicrous.” 

When the king had tolerably succeeded in 
dividing the overwhelming influence of the 
great Whig aristocracy—getting one powerful 
member or family belonging to it to accept 
office, whilst others rejected the overtures, and 
thus sowing jealousies and di ions ng 
a party which had long been so powerful as to 
domineer over the crown—the author draws 
the following royal, courtly, and politieal group: 

“The king, on all other occasions so able 
and steady a dissembler, did not affect now to 
disguise the offence he had taken at his minis- 
ters. He had long inwardly groaned under 
their insolence and disagreeable qualities ; and 
though for some time Lord: Bute a little re- 
strained his majesty’s impatience to throw 
them off, both the favourite and the mother 
had contributed to foment the king’s aversion. 
The Duchess of Bedford had openly affronted 
the princess, and avowed her hatred to Lord 
Bute. To Lord Sandwich the favourite bore 








park, where the king had made a new garden, 
and where, by the loss of that purchase, a new 
row of houses was erected, that overlooked the 
king and queen in their most domestic hours, 
And, as if non-compliance with even his in- 
nocent pleasures was not sufficiently offen- 
sive, that awkward man of ways and means, 
whom nature had fitted for no employment less 
than a courtier’s, fatigued the king with such 
nauseous and endless harangues, that, lament- 
ing being daily exposed to such a political 
pedant, the king said to Lord Bute of Gren- 
ville, ‘ When he has wearied me for two 
hours, he looks at his watch to see if he 
may not tire me for an hour more.’ The 
measure of these disgusts was filled up by 
the conduct of the ministers on the bill of re- 
gency; yet, though that conduct threw down 
the sluice, the resolution had been taken before 
to discard them on the first opportunity. When 
the Duke of Cumberland had waited on the 
king before setting out for Newmarket, his 
majesty had vented himself to his uncle on the 
uneasiness he felt from being in their hands, 
and he must have felt before he chose that 
prince for his confidant. At Newmarket, the 
Earl of Northumberland had private instruc- 
tions to continue the negotiation, and the duke 
had listened with no unwilling ear, as I have 
hinted before; yet he had been so over-pru- 
dent as not to trust the secret to the chiefs of 
the opposition, who, driven on by Lord John 
Cavendish, had intemperately displayed their 
aversion to the princess and favourite, while 
they had not the least suspicion that the duke 
was secretly paving the way for their return to 
court. Yet even that intemperate behaviour 
of the Cavendishes and their friends could not 
deter the court from the resolution of removing 
the ministers, whose crime appeared, as indeed 
it was, of a much blacker dye. Indeed, those 
of the opposition who had gone the greatest 
lengths were not of importance enough to make 
the court lay aside its design. The royal junto 
depended on the support of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, and could not doubt but they might 
have Newcastle whenever they called for him; 
the rest of course must follow their leaders., 
But the court intended to avail itself of a still 
firmer support, and that was Mr. Pitt’s, on 
whose easy compliance they depended too in- 
considerately — and with still greater inconsi- 
deration, they began to take the machine to 
pieces, before they had made the common pre- 
parations for refitting it. This rash conduct 
was probably inspired by the riot of the weavers, 
which the court regarded as the sense of the 
nation expressed against the administration. 
Had the king temporised, he might have dealt 
to advantage with any faction he chose. By 
beginning with the dismission of the ministers, 
he exposed himself to the extravagant de- 
mands of all who saw the dilemma to which he 
had reduced himself, and the necessity he was 
under of submitting to some disagreeable set of 
men or other, who were sure to make him pur- 
chase dearly a support that they knew he 
wished not to accept at all.” 

In a preceding quotation we find Walpole 
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he was rather abundantly supplied with that 
human ingredient, and a little inclined “ to re- 
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and ill-treatment of the favourite; his manners 
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“That I would take no place was well 
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treated with a very moderate share of regard; 
I had no reason to expect much attention : and 
though some notice is due to all men who are 
respected in a party, they were excusable in 
proposing nothing for me, when they found 
nothing demanded for me by my own intimate 
friend and near relation. He must be. sup- 
posed to know my mind best: if he was silent, 
what called on them to be more solicitous for 
my interest? But what could excuse this ne- 
glect in Mr. Conway? For him I had sacri- 
ticed every thing; for him I had been injured, 
oppressed, calumniated. The foundation of 
his own fortune, and almost every step of his 
fortune, he owed solely to me ; how thoroughly 
soever he knew my sentiments, was a compli- 
ment at least not due tome? Whatever was 
due to me, much or little, he totally forgot it; 
and so far from once endeavouring to secure 
my independence, in his whole life after he 
never once mentioned it. I had too much spirit 
to remind him of it, though he has since fre- 
quently vaunted to me his own independence. 
Such failure of friendship, or to call it by its 
truer name, such insensibility, could not but 
shock a heart at once so tender and so proud as 
mine. His ensuing conduct completely opened 
my eyes. When | saw him eager and anxious 
to exalt his brother Hertford to the viceroyalty 
of Ireland, and his brother-in-law Lorn to a 
regiment; and when he omitted no occasion of 
serving them and the Duke of Argyle and 
Lord Frederick Campbell,—all four, men who 
had abandoned him to persecution without a 
pang, I saw clearly into his nature. He 
thought it noble, he thought it would be fame, 
to pardon the neglect he had met with; and 
that the world would applaud his generous re- 
turn of their ungenerous and interested beha- 
viour. No glory would have accrued from his 
serving me, as it would have been natural, and 
no more than was expected. His heart was so 
cold that it wanted all the beams of popular 
applause to kindle it into action. I had com- 
mand enough of — not to drop a word of 
reproach on a friendship so frozen ; but without 
murmur, and with my wonted cheerfulness, as 
soon as my strength was tolerably recruited, 
I declared my intention of making a visit to 
Lord Hertford, at Paris, before he quitted his 
embassy. I acted with the same unconcern to 
the whole party, for I would neither suffer them 
nor my enemies to know that I had any cause 
to be dissatisfied with Mr. Conway. When I 
scorned to open myself even to him, it was 
not likely I should be more communicative to 
others. As disgust with my friends did not, 
as most commonly happens, reconcile me to 
my enemies, | foresaw that I might still have 
occasion to make use of my power with Mr. 
Conway to the annoyance of the latter; for 
though Mr. Conway had none of the warmth of 
friendship, yet he had more confidence in me, 
and knew he might have, than in any man 
living; and, notwithstanding the indifference 
I have described, he frequently trusted me 
afterwards with secrets that he reserved from 
his wife and his brother. He no sooner dis- 
covered that my intention was to remain in 
France much longer than he expected, than 
he broke out into complaints, entreaties, and 
reproaches: and, as if he had satisfied all 
the duties of friendship, and I had violated 
them, he tried with angry words to divert 
me from my purpose; urged the occasion 
he. should have for my advice, and called 
my retreat desertion of my friends. Satisfied 
with making him feel the want of me, and now 
hardened. against the calls of friendship, | 
treated the matter lightly, civilly, and desul- 





torily. I reminded him of the declaration I 
had often made of quitting the party as soon as 
they should be successful, which he could not 
deny; and, with a little mixture of conscious 
scorn, I said I knew the obligations the party 
had had to me; I knew none I had to them. 
Vexed, and his pride hurt, he employed Lady 
Ailesbury to tell me in his presence that he 
looked upon my behaviour as deserting him ; 
and himself dropped many peevish accents. 
Fixed in the plan I had laid down to myself, 
nothing could provoke me to be serious; I 
carried off all with good humour; and, above 
owing to a retort of reproaches what I ought 
to have owed to his sentiments, I parted with 
him with such inflexible, and consequently 
mysterious, cheerfulness, that he knew not 
what interpretation to put on my behaviour— 
if he did guess, he was more blamable than I 
suspected. His insensibility had made me in- 
sensible; his ingratitude would have given me 
stronger sensations.” 

To shew how he who thus estimates himself 
is in the habit of estimating others, we con- 
clude with his introduction of the famous 
Burke, &c. ‘There appeared in this debate a 
new speaker, whose fame for eloquence soon rose 
high above the ordinary pitch. His name was 
Edmund Burke, an Irishman, of a Roman Ca- 
tholic family, and actually married to one of that 
persuasion. He had been known to the public 
for a few years by his ‘Essay on the Sublime 
and Beautiful,’ and other ingenious works; 
but the narrowness of his fortune had kept 
him down, and his best revenue had. arisen 
from writing for booksellers. Lord Rocking- 
ham, on being raised to the head of the Trea- 
sury, had taken Burke for his private secretary, 
as Mr. Conway had his cousin William. Ed- 
mund immediately proved a bitter scourge to 
George Grenville, whose tedious harangues 
he ridiculed with infinite wit, and answered 
with equal argument. Grenville himself was 
not more copious; but, with unexhausted 
fertility, Burke had an imagination that pour- 
ed out new ideas, metaphors, and allusions, 
which came forth ready dressed in the most 
ornamental and yet the most correct lan- 
guage. In truth, he was so fond of flowers, 
that he snatched them, if they presented 
themselves, even from Ovid’s Motamsoypheces. | 
His wit, though prepared, seldom failed him ; 
his judgment often. Aiming always at the bril- | 
liant, and rarely concise, it appeared that he 
felt nothing really but the lust of applause. His 
knowledge was infinite, but vanity had the only 
key to it; and though no doubt he aspired 
highly, he seemed content when he had satis- 
fied the glory of the day, whatever proved the 
event of the debate. This kind of eloquence 
contented himself, and often his party ; but the 
house grew weary at length of so many essays. 
Having-come too late into public life, and being 
too conceited to study men whom he thought 
his inferiors in ability, he proved a very in- 
different politician—the case of many men I 
have known, who have dealt too much in books 
or a profession: they apply their knowledge to 
objects to which it does not belong, and think 
it as easy to govern men, when they rise above 
them, as they found when themselves were lower 
and led their superiors by flattery. It is per- 
haps more expedient for a man of mean birth 


to be humble after his exaltation than before. | 


Insolence is more easily tolerated in an infe- 
rior, than in an inferior mounted above his 
superiors. 

“William Burke, the cousin of Edmund, wrote 
with ingenuity and sharpness ; and both of them 





were serviceable to the new administration, by 


party papers. But William, as an orator, had 
neither manner nor talents, and yet wanted 
little of his cousin’s presumption. Edmund, 
though the idol of his party, had nothing of the 
pathetic and imposing dignity of Pitt, though 
possessed of far more knowledge, and more rea- 
soning abilities. But Pitt could awe those whom 
he could no longer lead, and never seemed 
greater than when abandoned by all. Charles 
Townshend, who had studied nothing accu- 
rately or with attention, had parts that em- 
braced all knowledge with such quickness, that 
he seemed to create knowledge instead of 
searching for it; and, ready as Burke’s wit 
was, it appeared artificial when set by that of 
Charles Townshend, which was so abundant, 
that in him it seemed a loss of time to think. 
He had but to speak, and all he said was new, 
natural, and yet uncommon. If Burke replied 
extempore, his very answers, that sprang from 
what had been said by others, were so painted 
and artfully arranged, that they wore the ap- 
pearance of study and preparation: like beau- 
tiful translations, they seemed to want the soul 
of the original author. Townshend's speeches, 
like the satires of Pope, had a thousand times 
more sense and meaning than the majestic 
blank verse of Pitt; and yet the latter, like 
Milton, stalked with a conscious dignity of pre- 
eminence, and fascinated his audience with that 
respect which always attends the pompous but 
often hollow idea of the sublime.” 





PALLME’S KORDOFAN. 
[Second notice.] 


TE nomadic tribes in Kordofan are each 
governed by its own sheikh, and the tribute 
has to be collected by force. When the time 
for levying arrives, they are hunted out, tribe 
by tribe, and plundered of oxen, slaves, and 
gold. The chief of these tribes, the Bakkara, 
do not cultivate the land, but live by breeding 
horned cattle, and stealing slaves from the 
neighbouring countries. The consequence is, 
that all the negro tribes, without exception, per- 
secute the Bakkara from one region to another, 
and they thus live in a continual state of war- 
fare, not only with their neighbours, but also 
among themselves; for if two Bakkara tribes 
meet, or are merely encamped near each other, 
there is sure to be bloodshed. They are also 
driven by the juhara fly, in the rainy season, 
from the interior, into the hands of the Turkish 
government. 

In the centre of the encampment of the Bak- 
kara, and generally on a slight elevation, the 
chief guard-house is situated, which is inha- 
bited by a certain number of armed men, who 
are daily relieved. The women and girls join 
their husbands and brothers at this guard- 
house, and pass the night in wild dances. A 
large fire is lit at each of the four corners of 
the space, where drummers and singers are 
located, and the warriors also join in beating 
time by striking their spears on the ground. 

**This dance,” says Pallme, “ must be seen, 
in order to form a proper conception ofit; and 
I can assure my readers, that nothing can be 
more picturesque than to see this group of 
dancers on a dark night, the scene lighted up 
by four blazing fires, when the stillness of the 
night is only interrupted by the simple scream 
of a night-bird, the distant roar of a lion, or 
the howl of a hyzna.” 

When a tribe of Bakkara is encamped in the 
vicinity of the hills of the negroes, the horse- 
men are sent out to kidnap boys or girls. They 
simply repair to places in which it is likely that 
these children will congregat. ; for example, 
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in the vicinity of separate droves of cattle, or 
to wells, where they lie in ambush, and as soon 
as one of the children is within reach, they 
seize it, mount their horses, and ride away 
with their prize at full gallop. 

The Kubbabish tribe is almost solely em- 
ployed in effecting the transports which the 
government sends to Dunkulah and Sinnar, 
and in supplying the caravans of merchants 
proceeding in all directions over Africa. The 
race is much contaminated by mixing with 
negro women. They live upon emall resources, 
and consider locusts as a delicacy. If ill treated 
on a journey, they make a hole in the water-bag, 
and commit the traveller to the tortures of 
thirst. 

The Dar Hammer tribe exists both in Dar- 
Fur and Kordofan, and occupy themselves with 
agriculture and rearing camels. They form the 
government guard on the frontiers of Dar-Fur, 
into which they make frequent predatory ex- 
cursions, often with the sanction and assistance 
of the Turks. This tribe is, upon the whole, 
the most amiable class of people in Kordofan, 
and they present the remarkable peculiarity of 
living during three months of the year without 
water, at- which time they resort solely to the 
juice of water-melons; and the camels which 
remain with them have to content themselves 
with two husks of the same daily. 

There are several other tribes bordering on 
Kordofan, as the Shilluk, Nuba, Takali, &c. 
The sultans of Shilluk were formerly very po- 
tent. 
they kill hippopotami, and gather the tusks and 
teeth of elephants as they perish, and which are 
very numerous in their districts. These people 
are very idle and stupid, and are in such a low 
state of humanity as to be even little regarded 
as slaves, and scarcely ever sufficiently alert to 
be robbers. 

Nuba is the name given to the free negroes, 
whose tribute is always levied by force. They 
are republicans, and elect their sheikh by a ma- 
jority of votes. There are, however, tribes who 
observe the patriarchal or monarchical form of 
government, They reside chiefly in villages, 
built in the most inaccessible parts of the moun- 
tains, and put in the best possible state of de- 
fence. The free negroes are brave, their cli- 
mate is better, their resources greater, and their 
diet superior to that of the other people of Kor- 
dofan. They trade in gum, ostrich-feathers, tam- 
arinds, honey, and slaves, and receive in ex- 
change from the Dunkulah and Jelabi (regular 
merchants) cottons, brass and iron wire, glass 
beads, counters, &c. They barter among them- 
selves tobacco, to which they are very partial, 
salt, and small shells. 

The Nuba are seized as slaves by the Turks 
by force, and by the Bakkara, as we have al- 
ready seen, by stratagem. The natives also col- 
lect gold in the mountain torrents, and keep it 
in quills of large birds of prey, and it is so re- 
ceived in commerce. 

The Takali negroes are Muhammedans, go- 
verned by their own sultan, and are not tri- 
butary to the Turks. They are brave, well 
armed, and possessed of a remarkably fine breed 
of horses. It is the Takali who hunt elephants 
by severing the back sinews of the heel-joint, 
and who slay lions by piercing them with innu- 
merable lances thrown from a tree, at a period 
when, it would be scarcely credible, the sands 
are so burning hot, as to be even insufferable 
to the lion’s paw, hence obliging him to remain 
in the shade. Pallme, it is to be remarked, did 
not visit the country of the Takali, nor has 
any European hitherto set foot in that country. 
They are, however, carried off occasionally by 


The tribe lives on the White Nile, where | 


the Bakkara as slaves, and they themselves 
not only capture negroes in wars with their 
neighbours, but also kidnap children amongst 
themselves by force and by stratagem. 

The pasha’s military force in Kordofan con- 
sists of three battalions of 1000 men each, and 
800 Bedwin horsemen, called Mogghrebeen 
(Moghribin, “men of the west,” from Tunis, 
Algiers, or Morocco); and 40 artillery-men, 
all employed in the pasha’s slave-hunting ex- 
peditions. Mr. Holroyd, in his memoir on 
Kordofan, communicated to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in 1839, said, “ It is gratifying 
to add, that owing to representations I made 
to Dr. Bowring, when he was in Egypt, he 
succeeded in obtaining a promise from Mu- 
hammed Ali Pasha to abolish the Ghaziyehs 
(slave-hunts) in the Beled-es-Sudan, to dis- 
continue paying the troops in slaves, and to 
punish slave-dealing amongst the soldiers. 
And there seems reason to believe, from what 
I have since heard, that his orders have been 
carried into effect.’’ 

A perusal of Mr. Pallme’s account of the 
slave-hunts being carried on at the very time 
that paragraph was written, affords the best 
answer to the trust that is to be put in any 
promise made by the wily old pasha on such 
subjects. Mr. Pallme attacks him in a more 
direct and sensible manner, when he points out 
that the large forests of gum-trees in Nubia 
might be rendered a source of great profit to 
the state, and would prove far more produc- 
tive than these atrocious slave-hunts. 
| It appears from Pallme’s account, that the 
climate of Kordofan is almost constantly fatal 
to Europeans. Of the sixteen European me- 
dical men employed by the pasha in that 
country in the space of seventeen years, seven 
have died; and of eight Englishmen sent into 
this province to work iron-mines, six perished 
in less than two months, and the remaining 
two only escaped with their lives by making a 
rapid flight. Captain Woodfall, an English- 
man, who visited the same country in 1831, fell 
a victim to the climate. Even the Turks and 
Egyptians, ordered there in Muhammed Ali’s 
service, dwindle down perceptibly, and must 
be continually replaced by fresh supplies. 

Still we can gather from Mr. Pallme’s very 
able and detailed account of the country, that 
it possesses many available resources to Egypt, 
under a civilised government. Slavery being 
discouraged and put a stop to, many of its 
tribes would rise in the scale of civilisation. 
The country affords gold, ivory, ostrich-fea- 
thers, iron, and other products to commerce. 
Its vast supplies of cattle and grain would 
always be invaluable to the lower and more 
populous districts of the Nile. The gum-forests 
alone would insure prosperity to the natives 
under a good government. Tamarinds, senna- 
leaves, and other drugs, form minor articles of 
export; and as the tribes rose in security and 
civilisation, the cultivation of indigo, sugar- 
cane, and cotton (already grown by some of 
the tribes), might undoubtedly be largely and 
successfully introduced. 





The O'Donoghue. No.1. By Harry Lorrequer. 
Ir we may form an opinion from an opening of 
32 pages, this bids fair to be one of Mr, Lever’s 
best Irish stories. The descriptions of a wild 
country are worthy of Salvator; and the cha- 
racters introduced are finely individualised and 
contrasted. The new family coming into “ the 
property” is represented by a London banker, 
of aristocratic genealogy, and his lovely daugh- 
ter: and the varieties of Ireland are not only 
full of life, but already numerous; for we have 








the ancient heir of the kingly race of O’Do- 

noghue and his two sons, of very different dis- 

positions ; Mary M‘Kelly, the keeper of a little 

hostel not unknown to smugglers; Lanty, a 

horse-dealer ; Leary, the remains of a hunts- 

man; an Adelphi of old postilions ; and a Scot- 
tish baronet, the brother-in-law of the O’ Do- 
noghue, who promises to impart a new and 
distinct interest to the Hibernian tale. We 
have rarely seen any thing of the kind begin 
better. 

Parker’s Magazine. No. I. 

Tue periodical the announcement of which we 

lately noticed as coming to supply the place of 

the Saturday Magazine, and, like its precursor, 
earnestly supporting the church of England, 
and its doctrines and principles. The articles 
appear to us to be in ceneral well written, with 
a good and kindly feeling towards the poor, 
and a gravity which, without being bigoted, 
will by many perhaps be deemed too severe in 
the literary estimate of others where a differ- 
ence of style or sentiment prevails. The writers 
often seem to try by the tests of morality and 

piety productions whose aims are of quite a 

different kind. Eothen, for instance, did not 

purport to be eastern religious history or ho- 
milies. 

On the Discovery of the Mississippi, and on the 
South - western, Oregon, and North-western 
Boundary of the United States, §c. By Thos. 
Falconer, of Lincoln’s Inn. Pp. 100. Lon- 
don, S. Clarke. 

Mr. Fatconer has entered into a minute exa- 
mination of the earliest discoveries and claims 
to the possession of these territories: and by 
so doing rendered good service to all parties 
concerned in these questions. The original 
memoirs, in their integrity and with much new 
matter, of Robert Cavalier de la Salle, so 
cruelly murdered by some of his own treacher- 
ous followers, and of his companion the Che- 
valier Henry de Tonty, who, towards the close 
of the seventeenth century, explored and co- 
lonised the Mississippi and traversed the In- 
dian tribes through large spaces of the Ameri- 
can continent, including Mexico, Texas, and 
Louisiana, are valuable for their geographical 
data, and interesting for their details of travel 
and adventure. An excellent map illustrates 
the narratives. The grand dispute on boun- 
daries we must leave to some future Lord 
Ashburton to settle: and meanwhile recom- 
mend this volume to the general reader as one 
of curious information towards establishing just 
grounds for treaty, and also for its naive de~ 
scriptions of these expeditions, and their in- 
tercourse in battle and in friendship with the 
native savages. 


The Life of Baber, Emperor of Hindostan. By 
R. M. Caldecott, Esq. 8vo, pp. 340. Lon- 
don, Darling ; Edinburgh, Chisholm, 

Tue life of Baber, written by himself, genuine 

or helped, is a piece of biography full of cha- 

racter, and a singular exposition of the wide 

Eastern world; when savages, like the pre- 

sent ruler of Bokhara, did of old as he and his 

rivals on the same theatre do now. How they 
fought, their existence being a state of war- 
fare; how they got drunk for months together, 
such being their relaxations; how they per- 
jured themselves, and plotted and murdered and 
laid waste, are all told here with infinite 
simplicity. There is little new in the volume, 
but it is distinct and well done; and Mr. Cal- 
decott, availing himself of the previous aids of 

Dr. Leyden and William Erskine (both so 

competent to explain and improve such an 

interesting history), has produced a volume 
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worthy of a popularity separate from the great 

crisntah works, and a place in the library. 

An Analysis of Kant’s Critick of Pure Reason. 
By the Translator of that Work. 8vo, pp. 
215. London, W. Pickering. 

Some few years ago a translation of Kant’s 

philosophy was published, and the present 

epitome purports to be an explanation of what 
remains unintelligible in that work—-or, in 
ether words, an endeavour to expound Kant’s 
cbscurities, rendered more obscure ty their 
transference from the German to the English 
language. ‘T'o our sh be it spoken, we 
have been unable to understand many of them 
anyhow; and have no great desire to devote 
our time to unriddle their subtleties and mys- 
teries. But those who do, may have a feast in 

this volume, which to us is like the lines in a 

famous legal epigram : 

“ Mr. Parker made that darker 
Which was dark enough without.” 

The Biblical Cabinet, &c. Vol. ITI. 8vo, pp. 260. 
Edinburgh, T. Clark; London, Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 

THe monuments of Egypt are here adduced to 

illustrate and corroborate the Mosaic account 

of the earliest recorded movements of mankind. 

There is a good deal of learning displayed, and 

many of the philological comparisons are in- 

structive. The combined abilities of the Ger- 
man scholars, Dr, E. W. Hengstenberg, pro- 
fessor of theology at Berlin, and R. D, C. Rob- 
bins, of Andover, and of our own countryman, 

Dr. W. Cooke Taylor, have been called into 

requisition to complete the subject. 

A Commentary on the Eton Latin Grammar. By 
Richard Haynes. 4to, pp. 235. London, 
Lloyd and Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

As far as it goes in Orthography and Ety- 

mology, we think very well of the information 

contained in this Commentary of Mr. Haynes, 

* olim Alum. T. C. D.,” a title which we are 

not bound to decipher nunc. Latin students 

and students of languages generally may learn 
much from its pages. 

Literary Extracts from English and other Works, 
collected during Half a Century: together with 
some Original Matter. By J. Poynder, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. Hatchard and Son. 

Neax.y fourteen hundred and forty pages! A 
feast of languages, and such a collection of scraps 
as never was put together before. There is 
not much of the lucidus ordo in them, nor of 
connected applicability; but for great books to 
dip into for quotations, or a few minutes’ read- 
ing at a time, they are gigantic and agreeable 
conservatories. 


Traits of Private Life. By L. A, 8vo, pe. 364, 
London, D. Bogue; Manchester, T. Booth, 
InGRATITUDE, the Rivals, and the Legacy- 
Hunter, are three tales of domestic character 
which grace this volume. ‘They are simply 
written, natural, without exaggeration, and yet 
very interesting and effective. Each inculcates 
a sound moral, and the spirit of instructive 
observation reigns throughout; so that taken 
altogether, the production of a feminine and 
thoughtful mind, we can truly recommend the 
Traits of Private Life as being faithfully drawn 
to exemplify its vicissitudes of virtue and vice, 

and worthy of the public favour. 


The Life of Sir Thomas More, By the Right 
Hon, Sir James Mackintosh. 12mo, pp. 208. 
Longmans ; J. Taylor, 

Tue reprint, in a neat and desirable form, of 

a valuable piece of biogtaphy. For old and 

young, but especially the latter, we could hardly 

name a more eligible volume. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Dec, 4.—The president, Mr. Warburton, in the 
chair. A paper was read, entitled “ Remarks 
on the geology of British Guiana,”’ by the Chev. 
R. H. Schomburgk. The geology of the district 
of British Guiana is chiefly confined to primi- 
tive rocks, At the mouth of the Orinoco is an 
extensive delta, consisting of blue clay, which, 
when pierced, gives a supply of water; and 
Artesian wells have been sunk here in many 
places with success. Below the clay appear 
the remains of an ancient forest. The alluvial 
flat is terminated by sand-hills, beyond which 
occurs granite, intersected by numerous green- 
stone dykes, and then commence the savannahs, 
which are traversed by large beds of conglo- 
merate, often containing iron ore, and pierced 
with lofty porphyritic hills. The savannahs 
are supposed to be the bed of an ancient lake. 
A region, in which much jasper occurs, next 
succeeds; and then a remarkable range of gra- 
nitic mountains; and the author directed espe- 
cial attention to the insulated rocks, of grotesque 
form, abounding in the district. He also re- 
marks on the probability of gold being found 
in the river-courses, and on the appearance of 
the well-known diamond-matrix of Brazil._—A 
letter was next read from Mr. Trevelyan, re- 
marking on the occurrence of polished and 
scratched surfaces in the neighbourhood of 
Conway, on the ascent of Moel Siabod from 
Capel Cerig, on Snowdon, and in other locali- 
ties in North Wales. 

Dee, 18,—The president, Mr. Warburton, in 
the chair. A paper was read, “ On the pipes 
or sandgalls in the chalk and chalk-rubble of 
Norfolk,” by Mr. J. Trimmer. The observa- 
tions recorded in the present paper were made 
in chalk-pits near Norwich, and the surface of 
the chalk was observed to be furrowed by irre- 
gular cavities, or deep cylindrical conical pipes, 
entering the chalk from the channeled surface. 
The contents of the furrows appeared to be fine 
sand mixed with a light-coloured umber and 
yellow ochre, the former often filling up the 
cavities both here and elsewhere. The author 
considers that, although chemical agency may 
have assisted in the formation of these cavities 
and pipes, yet that it is necessary to admit also 
mechanical action ; and he refers to several in- 
stances of the known effects of rain- water on 
cliffs, and excavations of basins in river-beds, 
in proof of the probability of his opinion. 


The Emperor Nicholas and the Grand Duke 
Michael.—In our report of the meeting pre- 
vious to the above, we accidentally omitted a 
verbal communication made by Mr. Murchison. 
In a recent excursion to St. Petersburg, Mr. 
Murchison having expressed a strong desire 
to obtain for the museum of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, under the direction of Prof. 
Owen, a skeleton and skin of the Bos aurochs, or 
gigantic bison, his imperial highness, with his 
accustomed kindness to Englishmen, has an- 
nounced that the emperor has willingly granted 
the request, and that his majesty’s instructions 
have been given to procure a specimen, which is 
to be transmitted to London, The Bos aurochs 
or primogenius, which, with the mammoth and 
other lost races, formerly ranged over very 
wide tracts, is the sole living remnant of the 
great primeval quadrupeds, his haunts being 
now restricted to the wild forests of a part of 
Lithuania, 

The ferocity and great size of the animal 
would have rendered it very difficult to cap- 
ture and convey him alive to our Zoological 
Gardens; and as detached bones only of this 





species are known in Great Britain, the present 
of his imperial majesty must doubtless be con- 
sidered of great value by all naturalists, more 
particularly as this is the first example during 
many years of a permission to kill an indi- 
vidual of the herd, a stringent order for their 
preservation having alone prevented the ex- 
tinction of the race. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, 28th Dec. 1844. 

Academy of Sciences : sitting of the 23d Dee.— 
The election of a foreign associate to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of Dr. Dalton 
was in favour of Faraday. The commission to 
present a list of eligible men had returned, 
first, M. Jacobi; second, Brewster and Fata- 
day; and third, alphabetically, Buckland, Her- 
schel, Liebig, Meloni, Mitscherlich, and Tiede- 
man. The first scrutiny decided the ballot: 
out of 55 votes, Faraday had 34, Jacobi 19, and 
Buckland and Melloni 1 each. 

M. Dufresnoy presented, from himself and 
M. Elie de Beaumont, a geological map of 
France, printed in colours. It includes twenty- 
three colours, besides being traced in black. 
It was quently y that the chart 
should be passed through the press successively 
twenty-four times, and with different stones. 
Notwithstanding this multiplicity of press-work, 
the most delicate tints and the minutest details 
are rigorously observed. Bands of country )-.'s 
than a millimetre in width are perfectly dis- 
tinct; and so exact and well-defined are the 
lines separating districts, that they bear exa- 
mination with a magnifier. These beautiful 
effects result from the processes invented by 
M. Derézemesnil, chief lithographer of the 
royal press, and of which the principal points 
of novelty are, the preparation of the paper so 
as to prevent its elongation in the press, and 
its arrangement in the frame, waich is mov- 
able and the stone fixed, the reverse of the 
ordinary method. 

M. Humboldt writes that M. Ehrenberg has 
discovered several new species of the polygas- 
tric infusorie with silicious coverings in the 
waters taken by Capt. Sir James Ross from 
under the ice near the antarctic pole. He has 
seen an abundance of them in tropical sea, in 
zones where the water was perfectly limpid, 
and where there was no trace of change of co- 
lour. He has found them also in the air, in the 
grey dust, described by M. Darwin, that ob- 
scures the atmosphere for 100 leagues to the west 
of the Cape de Verd Isles, and that forms a kind 
of fog dangerous to navigators. It consists of 
entire or broken silicious coverings, which pro- 
bably have been raised by water-spouts and 
carried out to sea. M, Ehrenberg has found 
also that the calcareous bryozoide, of which 
eight-ninths of the chalk is ed, d d 
even below the formation of the Jura; but the 
species of these formations are not the same as 
those of the chalk. We know besides, that, 
notwithstanding the age of the chalk, half of 
the calcareous bryozoidz still live in the Baltic 
or in the ocean. 

M. E. Robert reports the presence of the 
anoplotherium in the lower beds of the ter- 
tiary formations of the Paris basin. 

Martin’s researches on the specific 
heat of bodies in volume have led him to sepa- 
rate elementary bodies into five distinct series. 
If to the first, which contains chromium and 
aluminum, be given a specific heat of 12 to 
represent a volume, the second, which includes 
iron, manganese, cobalt, nickel, and copper, 
would have for the same volume a specific heat 
equal to 9; the third, formed by silicium, mag- 
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nesium, calcium, strontium, zinc, rhodium, pal- 
Jadium, silver, iridium, gold, platinum, titani- 
um, arsenic, molybdenum, &c., would have a 
specific heat of 6; for the fourth, comprising 
antimony, cerium, tellurium, cadmium, tin, 
thorinium, vanadium, barium, columbium, and 
mercury, the specific heat would be 4}; and 
the fifth, consisting only of two metals, bismuth 
and lead, would have, for the same volume, a 
specific heat equal to 3. It appears to M. 
Martin that the elementary bodies possess 
these different specific heats, not only in a free 
state, but also in the state of combination; so 
that compound bodies should possess a specific 
heat the mean of their elements. 

Colonel Rawlinson, the British consul at Bag- 
dad, whose researches in the East have done so 
much to enlighten the world on the antiquities, 
history, and present condition, of many interest- 
ing countries, has been elected a corresponding 
member of the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 
Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m. ; Chemical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Syro-Egy ptian, 7% P.M. 

Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 8 p.m.; Geological, 
8} p.M.; London Institution, 7 p.m.; Graphic, 8 P.m. ; 
Pharmaceutical, 9 P.M. 

Thursday. — Royal, 84 P.m.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M. ; 
R. S. of Literature, 4 pr... ; Medico-Botanical, 8 p.m. 

Friday.—Astronomical, 8 P.M. 

Saturday. — Royal Botanic, 4 r.a.; Westminster 
Medical, 8 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 

Royal Academy.—Mr. Uwins, R.A. has been 
appointed librarian to the Academy in the room 
ot Mr. Eastlake, who has resigned that office. 
We have not heard yet of any successor being 
named as keeper of the royal paintings vice Sir 
A. Calcott. 

Institute of the Fine Arts.—We gather from the 
newspapers (see our notice to correspondents) 
that Mr. F. G. Hurlstone presided at this the 
first general meeting, and explained the objects 
to a numerous assemblage of artists and others, 
and the advantages likely to be derived to the 
fine arts and artists from the formation of the 
Institute. It had been determined by the 
council that for the future ladies should be 
admissible, every member having the privilege 
of introducing a lady at each meeting. The 
affairs of the Ins#itute were in a flourishing con- 
dition, The minutes of the last meeting were 
read by Mr. Fahey, the hon. secretary, in which 
were embodied a letter from Sir M. A. Shee, ex- 
pressing his approbation of their proceedings. 
Eighty-nine members had been admitted since 
the last season, making the present number of 
members 376. Mr. Foggo then read a paper 
in answer to the remarks of Mr. Hallam, in 
the Third Report of the Royal Commission of 
Fine Arts, on the selection of subjects for the 
decoration of the new Houses of Parliament, 
and Mr. Fahey afterwards read the address 
of the council, from which it appeared that the 
success of the exertions of the Institute in ex- 
tricating Art-Unions from the difficulties under 
which they had been placed, and procuring 
legislative enactments for their protection, had 
been approved by the great body of artists 
throughout the kingdom. The Institute was 
now forming a library, and many works of art 
had already been presented. The prize of 207. 
for the best essay on the history, literature, 
and present state of the fine arts in Great 
Britain had been awarded to Mr. Geo. Foggo. 
Petitions had been presented to Parliament for 
the formation of a national gallery of casts 
from the best specimens of ancient and modern 


sculpture, and it was hoped the prayer would 
be granted by the legislature. Mr. Buss read 
a paper on the importance of building ca- 
pacious studios for artists, in which great works 
could be executed ; a college for such purposes 
might be built with good effect in the neigh- 
bourhood of Belgrave-square. Mr. Stanley also 
read a paper on the state of the arts at Munich. 
The compar y separated at half-past 10 o’clock. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
MR. THOMAS WEBSTER. 
Ir is our melancholy duty to announce the 
demise, on Thursday the 26th ultimo, of Mr. 
T. Webster, at the age of 72, Few men have 
been more unceasingly active in the cause of 
science and useful knowledge than Mr. Web- 
ster; but however much his labours may have 
benefited the public, they brought himself but 
little. He was, we believe, a native of the 
Orkneys, was educated at the University of 
Aberdeen, and chose the profession of an ar- 
chitect, to which he served the usual appren- 
ticeship. He was afterwards engaged with the 
celebrated Count Rumford in prosecuting va- 
rious improvements in fire-places, and other 
matters of domestic economy. He was attached 
to the establishment of the Royal Institution 
from its commencement, and was architect to 
the building of the institution in Albemarle 
Street, consisting of a lecturing theatre, labor- 
atory, &c., an account of which will be found 
in the report of the committee of the House of 
Commons on the subject of warming and ven- 
tilation. While at the Royal Institution, Mr. 
Webster also acted as assistant to the lectures 
of Dr. Garnett, Dr. Young, and Sir Humphry 
Davy, and prepared the various experiments 
made at the lectures on natural philosophy and 
chemistry. At that time he founded in the 
Royal Institution a school for teaching the 
working mechanics such portions of the ele- 
ments of science as were considered particularly 
useful to them, and was the first person in 
England who took active steps to accomplish 
the object, since so extensively carried out by 
others, in the establishment of mechanics’ in- 
stitutes. The proposal of this scheme to Count 
Rumford may be seen entered on the minutes 
of the Royal Institution. Subsequently the 
subject of this notice became secretary to the 
Geological Society of London, in which situ- 
ation he remained fourteen years, and was then 
put upon the council, Among other occupa- 
tions in the society, he took a very active part 
in the labour of preparing the well-known geo- 
logical map of England, by Mr. Greenough. 
Mr. Webster is notorious to the geological 
world as the discoverer of tbe tertiary forma- 
tions in England, and his account of them pub- 
lished in the “ Transactions ot the Geological 
Society,” as also by his description of the Isle 
of Wight, written conjointly by himself and 
Sir Henry Englefield. Since leaving the se- 
cretaryship of the Geological Society, Mr. Web- 
ster had become a public lecturer on geology 
and mineralogy at the Royal Institution, the 
Institutions of Bath, Bristol, Birmingham, the 
London Institution, the City of London, the 
Russell, and the Marylebone Institutions, be- 
sides numerous other places in the environs of 
London and in the country; and all who have 
had the benefit of hearing these lectures will 
agree that few lecturers had a happier talent of 
conveying instruction in a popular and pleas- 
ing manner. It was originally for his own 
lectures that Mr. Webster erected that ela- 
borate and most instructive imaginary section, 











for the elucidation of the main facts of geology, 


which adds so much value to Dr. Buckland’s 
Bridgwater treatise on that science. Mr. Web- 
ster was also a very able draughtsman, and prac- 
tised professionally landscape- painting and 
drawing in all its branches. On the establish- 
ment of the College for Civil Engineers, Mr. 
Webster was appointed professor of geology to 
that institution ; but his services were never 
called for, as the science does not appear to 
have been taught there yet. Subsequently he 
was appointed professor of geology at Univer- 
sity College, which situation he held at the 
time of his death. His last literary labour — 
and a very long and most arduous one it has 
been — was the “‘ Encyclopedia of Domestic 
Economy,” just published by Messrs. Long- 
man. Notwithstanding his great exertions and 
well-merited reputation, Mr. Webster’s circum- 
stances were any thing but easy; and by the 
great exertion of some friends, a pension of 
501. per annum was granted him out of the 
civil list. His life, as we have said, was a 
long career of arduous and useful toil, amid 
much privation and frequent bad health. He 
now rests from his labours, leaving behind him 
an unblemished name as a man, and a lasting 
reputation among geoiogists. 





THE DRAMA, 


Covent Garden.—Were the drama in England 
any thing like what it ought to be, we should 
have a good deal more than we have to say of 
the début in London of Mr. Henry Betty, the 
son of the celebrated precocious theatric genius 
called the Young Roscius, whose extraordinary 
performances made such a sensation some forty 
years ago. Buta tragedian, now starting in the 
highest walks of his art, has no fair chance of 
success; for he has literally no fair field for the 
exhibition of his talents. Every one acquainted 
with the stage is aware that, without well- 
drilled and somewhat like equal support, a 
Garrick, a Kemble, or a Macready, would be 
unable to display their powers to advantage ; 
for no play is a mono-drame! And if this be 
true of the most justly famous, what must it be 
of a débutant? Thrown at once upon a new 
arena, to whose bounds his action and his voice 
are unaccustomed, and surrounded by asso- 
ciates with whose ideas, capacities, and styles 
he has no previous acquaintance, it would in- 
deed be marvellous if he could develop a tithe 
of the abilities which may be in him. The op- 
portunities are not offered; all is strange and 
distracting, instead of being familiar, ready, and 
inviting. The spirit gets dubious and clogged. 
The actor may intimate how he would conceive 
and read the part, but he lacks the occasions 
on which to shew how he would illustrate it by 
those fine distinctions and brilliant flashes in 
which consist all the superior excellence of the 
histrionic profession. In these respects we con- 
sider Mr. Betty’s first essay in Hamlet to have 
been unpropitious. For aught we could ascer- 
tain he might have been great; as it was, he 
was only perfectly well studied, judicious, level, 
and correct. His view of the arduous cha- 
tacter was unsustained by the elements neces- 
sary to bring it out; and we feel so entirely 
that it was a rehearsal, and not a ripened expe- 
riment, that we will suspend our judgment till 
we have witnessed (though still under unfa- 
vourable circumstances) what he can do in Mac- 
beth, and other elevated efforts of the drama. 
He possesses a fine figure and other requisites 
for these impersoyations, and has obtained a 
large share of provincial popularity, which 
could only be achieved by considerable merit 





and execution of a commanding order. A 
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Mr. Rogers, new to us, played the first actor 
in a way to merit approbation, not very usually 
given to that subordinate personage.—On 
Thursday, Sophocles his tragedy of Antigone 
was produced here, and in English from the 
Greek. Though not on a par with Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and others of that musical 
pre-eminence, Mendelssohn is a fine composer, 
and there are certainly many delightful and 
striking passages in his accompaniments and 
choruses to this play, which is altogether a 
novelty on the British stage. The tragical 
parts of Creon and Antigone were effectively 
filled by Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff—the former 
evidently labouring under indisposition, which 
almost incapacitated him from walking; the 
latter declaiming with great force and feeling, 
and throwing herself into attitudes of peculiar 
and statue-like intensity. Vining, in Hemon, 
also performed his only important scene with 
much propriety, vigour, and effect ; and Archer 
deserves as great commendation for his Tire- 
sias. Of the performance of the music we can- 
not speak in terms of high praise; in fact, it 
was ill sung, and especially by one or two of 
the chorus leaders. This occasionally led to 
disapprobation ; but the manner in which the 
whole was put upon the stage, the complete 
originality of the subject, and the general and 
deeply increasing interest of the crushing de- 
crees of Fate as they fell on the doomed race of 
the Labdacida, carried the representation toa 
successful end, and the curtain descended amid 
the unanimous plaudits of a crowded house. 

Princess's Theatre.—L’ Italiani in Algieri has 
been produced here, and played during the 
week with much applause. 

Astley’s.—The day-performances at the 
Amphitheatre have proved, as we anticipated, 
a lucky hit. The accommodation of juvenile 
parties at this season of the year, without ex- 
posing them to late hours, night fogs, and the 
confusion of crowds departing in the dark, is 
a very considerate thought; and papas and 
mammas are much indebted to Mr. Batty for 
affording them so much of the pleasure de- 
manded by holydays, and so little of the trouble. 

The English Theatre in Paris—We observe 
from the Journal des Débats and other Parisian 
papers, that {the English company there has 
gone on improving in the consideration of the 
public, and earning more and more the warm- 
est applause of the best critics in France. That 
we expected this, and especially from Macready, 
our readers are aware, although we gave no 
reasons for the hope, or rather the certainty, 
that was in us. But we felt convinced that the 
style of that great tragedian was peculiarly 
adapted to make a strong impression in France 
—somewhat prepared for it by the powers of 
Talma. One similarity is sufficient to account 
for this. Without losing sight of the dignity 
of the tragic stole, both of them have relied on 
the more fervid varieties and passionate out- 
breaks of human nature. Without ceasing to 
be the high priests of the Muse, they have ap- 
peared as men laughing if they are tickled, and 
uttering sounds of woe if they are pained. In 
this line lies the happy medium between majesty 
and common humanity ; and in this Macready 
far excels all living competition. At present 
we need say no more. We observe that Jfac- 
beth is to be produced, with Lock’s !music, and 
the scenic accessories which glorified the Scot- 
tish tyrant when he was last honoured on our 
patent stage, with an English singer as Hecate, 
though the rest must be French and Italian, 
and with Macready as the hero, for which the 
world of Paris is all on tiptoe. Nor ought we 
to conclude without noticing that Miss Faucit 





has been winning her way to the highest es- 
timation by her sweetness and earnestness. 


EOLIAN ATTACHMENT. 

Sucu is the title given to an invention which 
has long been a desideratum with the musical 
world; and which seems at last to be perfectly 
accomplished by Mr. O. M. Coleman, a young 
American, who, after exciting the wonder and 
admiration of his own country by it, has re- 
cently arrived in London with his remarkable 
and important discovery. It cannot be doubted 
but that it will effect a very great change in 
our chamber-music, where the more modern 
piano-forte has so long superseded the spi- 
nettes and harpsichords, &c., of our foremo- 
thers. One tendency of this instrument, con- 
structed as its elements of sound required, and 
with its means of expression to the present 
hour, has been to tempt its ablest masters into 
execution, rather than feeling; and brilliancy 
and rapidity of touch have consequently been 
more common among its attractions, than aught 
to touch the heart or fill the mind. We have 
been far more frequently amazed than delighted 
by its most extraordinary feats. What, then, 
was wanted to make it as pleasing as it was 
striking? A power to continue and sustain 
the notes which the magic finger of the per- 
former could extort from its strings; to afford 
the ear a tone to listen to beyond the brief 
stroke of the hammer, and the soul a prolon- 
gation of melody instead of the hurried effect 
of the momentary key, soon drowned among 
the click of others following with lightning 
speed. By a simple and efficacious contriv- 
ance, Mr. Coleman has achieved this. An ad- 
ditional pedal is all that appears to the eye ; 
and is worked, when desired, with the utmost 
ease. It acts upon the bellows, or what else 
it may be, which the inventor can in a few 
days incorporate, at a moderate charge, with 
any piano-forte, ‘grand, upright, cottage, or 
piccolo; and the effects of which are be- 
yond description delicious. We had the good 
fortune to hear Mr. Benedict play; and it was 
indeed a treat of music. At one period it was 
the usual instrument, with all its possible beau- 
ties elicited by his wonderful skill; but anon 
the new pedal was pressed, and we had the 
solemn organ, the exquisite flute, the tremu- 
lous human voice as if heard from a distant 
choir, in all its swells and cadences—in short, 
we had such combinations of “ linked sweetness 
long drawn out,’ as were almost overpowering 
to the hearer. But words cannot impart an 
idea of the performance; and all we can do is 
to prepare our readers for an enjoyment which 
must speedily be spread throughout the land. 
Mr. Coleman’s invention here, asin the United 
States, must be immediately adopted by in- 
strument-makers, and in private life, where it 
can so readily be added to pianos in use; and 
thereby, we will venture to predict, a very wel- 
come accession be made to the delights of the 
lovers of harmony. In answer to our inqui- 
ries, Mr. C. informed us that he had devoted 
six or eight years to the perfecting of his de- 
sign, and with an anxiety which had nearly 
destroyed his health. But he has overcome 
all his difficulties, and let us hope, as we are 
indeed sure of matters which minister to the 
pleasure of mankind, that he will reap an 
ample reward. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
A NEW YEAR’S RHYME. 
Tue Year that’s gone! the Year that’s gone! 
The piilse of life beats strongly on ; 
But e’en the vigour of its beating 
Shews how quickly life is fleeting; 





While the New Year, in joyance waking, 
Cries, “ The links of time are breaking 
One by one.” 
Hast thou no sigh for the bygone Year ? 
Old Time hath laid it on a hallow’d bier: 
Christmas and New-Year’s tide, with laughing hours, 
Have strewn the ancient, full of days, with flowers ; 
But all is not of mirth, and memory clings 
Unto the past with the heart’s broken strings: 
Check not the tear. 
The widow hath a treasure in her grief; 
The orphan asks the Old Year for her sire; 
The mother mourns her babe, whose sojourn brief 
But mock’d the love that watch’d its smile expife ; 
Husband, and lover, and the faithful friend, 
All sigh for thee, Old Year, when of thy past 
Are those they love, and as thy last days end, 
A tearful eye upon the New Year cast. 
But gently their cypress-wreaths 
Are laid on the Old Year’s brow ; 
Hope with the New Year freely breathes— 
Hope be our watchword now. 
Wrestle, Old Time, with the spirit’s blight 
Drooping o’er those who’ve died; 
Let the holy dead rest in realms of light 
Won by the first Christmas-tide. 
Now again to the Year’s death-bed, 
Though the dead forgotten lie, 
Say, are there no tears that the scrrowing shed, 
Except for those who die ? 
Yes, gathering the wrecks of life 
From the wastes of the days of old, 
They weep—for the New-Year’s toil and strife 
Is a tale already told. 
Bright hopes that cheer’d their way 
Now burning faint and low, 
Sadly they trim the feeble ray 
For the path they onward go. 
Hark to that voice in the spirit’s gloom ! 
‘«Bury Hope deep in the Old-Year’s tomb.” 
But another voice hath spoken 
By the side of the good Old Year. 
Let it bind up the spirit broken, 
Let it dry the mourner’s tear. 
It cries, ‘‘ Do ye come in sorrow? 
I will shew you how to smile 
On this the Old Year morrow, 
While the Old Year sleeps the while. 
Oh, bring the good resolves hither 

at Old Year saw ye make; 
They must not be left to wither ; 
And build them again if they break. 
The wrong which ye did repenting, 
The good which ye wish’d now do, 
And the heart to God’s grace consenting, 
* Lo, all things will be new.’ 
And though life, like a New-Year’s rhyme, 
May a‘ mingled yarn’ unrol, ‘i 
Ye shall greet as a Christmas chime 
The knell of the parting soul.” Ricuarp Jouns. 





VARIETIES. 

Mr. Hood's Pension, which we mentioned in 
last Gazette, was, we understand, granted in 
the most kind and handsome manner by Sir 
Robert Peel. The amount is 100/. a year, and 
it is for the life of Mrs. Hood; that of the au- 
thor being, from ill health, unfortunately (in 
all human probability) of -a more precarious 
tenure. When we think that such poems as 
his “ Eugene Aram,” “ Old Oak-Tree,” “ Song 
of a Shirt,” and many others of great power 
and pathos, not to mention his comic originali- 
ties, will be read with delight two hundred 
years hence, perhaps by the royal descend- 
ants of our queen and the noble descendants of 
our premier, six or eight generations removed, 
we could have hoped that the one hundred 
pounds might have been two. But the pen- 
sion-list we fancy requires tender handling to 
make it hold out enough, where much deserved 
and much wanted. Let us, therefore, be thank- 
ful for this instalment. 

The French Protestant Episcopal Church.— 
We had on Thursday the gratification of seeing 
the foundation-stone of this interesting church 
laid by the Bishop of London, Tho site is at 


-|the lower part of Charlotte Street; Blooms- 


bury (now named Bloomsbury Street); and we 
trust the subscription is sufficient for every 
object which the circumstances of the case re- 
quire. The Rev. Mr. Mudry read a pious and 
eloquent address on the occasion, which made 
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a deep impression on all who heard it. The 
bishop read the office; and the first stone of 
the edifice was lowered to its place with the 
customary ceremonies. We have repeatedly 
called public attention to the position of this 
Christian community, driven by persecution 
from their native land, and most worthy every 
British sympathy and most generous aid. 

Arctic Polar Expedition.— Sounds from the 
outposts intimate that the Arctic Expedition, 
projected immediately on the return of Sir 
James C. Ross from his great antarctic toils, is 
beginning to assume a more tangible form. 
The Erebus and Terror were, it is well known, 
so battered and crushed by their encounters in 
the thick-ribbed ice, that they must be com- 
pletely “ overhauled” before they durst en- 
counter even another embrace of the same 
kind, however slight; but the design is now 
much talked of; and it is stated, that the gal- 
lant commander of the preceding voyage has 
been invited to undertake this renewed explo- 
ration of a region where he so eminently dis- 
tinguished himself before. All his officers and 
men would accompany him with confidence and 
affection. 

On this subject we may notice a printed pa- 
per of four pages, addressed by Dr. Richard 
King to Sir John Barrow (not quite so courte- 
ous in tone as we could approve), in which he 
contends strongly for the superiority of expe- 
ditions overland in preference to those by sea, 
for completing our geographical surveys of the 
north polar region. 

Archeology.—Among other signs of the fresh 
spirit awakened by the Archzological Asso- 
ciation, the Cambridge Chronicle states that a 
collection of antiquities, principally Roman, 
valued by their former owner at 100 guineas, 
has been brought into the University, in due 
time to be added to the Fitzwilliam Museum; 
and expresses a hope that on this foundation 
will be raised a collection worthy of the build- 
ing where it will ultimately rest, if the members 
and friends of the University will use such 
opportunities as may offer to them of promoting 
the enlargement of this beginning. 

Mr. Schomburgk (rather the late Mr.) has re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood; a well- 
deserved compliment for his laborious and en- 
terprising scientific travels in Guiana. 

New Inventions: Coal from Peat.— We are 
informed that, by the application of a chemical 
process, an ingenious party has succeeded in 
the conversion of peat into coal within a very 
short period of time. If the works of the great 
laboratory of nature, perfected during centuries, 
can thus be performed by art in a few weeks, 
it will indeed cause a great social and national 
revolution. 

This is indeed a stirring age for improve- 
ments in every branch of human industry. At, 
or nearly arrived at perfection, we hear of and 
see admirable specimens of printing and copy- 
ing fine engravings and the letter-press of books, 
making copyrights worth nothing! There are 
means of stereotyping by which a plate may be 
executed in a few hours, and we believe the 
whole process of baking be dispensed with. It 
is said that the new light, produced from elec- 
tricity, has at length been fixed so as to con- 
tinue, and shine with a lustre never yet ap- 
proached by other agents. ‘The new musical 
Instrument we have, from personal observation, 
described elsewhere. In short, this is the time 
of movement. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press.—A collected Volume of Poems, by 
m. Anderson, of Edinburgh, author of “ Landscape 
Lyrics,” “ Popular Scottish Biography,” &c, 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Parochialia; or, Church, School, and Parish, by 
the Rev. J. Sandford, 8vo, 16s.—Recollections of Col- 
lege Days; or, a Guide to the Universities, post 8vo, 
10s, 6d. — Practical Astronomy and Geodesy, by J. 
Narrien, 8vo, 14s.—Peter Parley’s Tales about Ireland 
and the Irish, sq. 4s.—Mesmerism ; or, the New School 
of Arts, 12mo, 2s.—The Anglo-Indian and Colonial 
Almanac for 1845, 2s. 6d. — Pictorial Museum of Ani- 
mated Nature, Vol. II. fol. 18s. cloth. — The Pictorial 
Sunday-Book, fol. 24s.—Morning Exercises at Crip- 
plegate, Vol. V. 8vo, 12s.—The Preparatory Latin- 
Book, by the Rev. G. H. Stoddart, 18mo, 2s. 6¢.— 
Waldgrave ; a Tale of 1746, 2 vols. post 8vo, 2ls.—The 
Cross of Christ: Meditations, &c., edited by W. F. 
Hook, D.D., 12mo, 3s.—Journal of a Clergyman in 
the Peninsula, by the Rev. W. Robertson, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
—Practical Observations and Suggestions in Medi- 
cine, by Marshall Hall, M.D., post 8vo, 8s. 6¢d.—The 
Fortunes of the Scattergood Family, by A. Smith, 
3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. lls. 6¢d.—Saul ; a Dramatic Sketch, 
with other Poems, and Translations, 8vo, 6s.—Mrs. 
Markham’s History of England, 11th edit. 1 vol. 12mo, 
7s. 6d.—Mrs. Markham’s History of France, 6th edit. 
1 vol. 12mo, 7s. 6d.—Conduct of Life: a Series of 
Essays, by G. Long, post 8vo, 6s.— Theogony of the 
Hindoos, with their Systems of Philosophy and _Cos- 
mogony, by Bjornstjerna, 8vo, 8s. 6d.—Light in Dark- 
ness: Churchyard houghts in Verse, by J. Snow, 
8vo, 10s. 6d.—Life in Earnest: Six Lectures on Chris- 
tian Activity, &c., by the Rev. J. Hamilton, 18mo, 
ls. 6d.—A Token of Love for Little Children, .* 4s.— 
The Divine History of the Church, by the Rev. F. 
Fysh, 18mo, 4s.—Elementary Course of Mathematics, 
by 8. H. Christie, Vol. I. 8vo, 2ls.—The Rev. John 

ewton’s Sixty-eight Letters, 2d edit. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We know nothing of the plan concocted to persuade 
emigration to Venezuela, where there are no creeds, 
and never any winter, and where somebody has in- 
vented an ‘ extraordinary machine” to do all the la- 
bouring work, and cultivate land at the rate of 100 
acres aday! This must be the machine for gentlemen- 
farmers all over the world. 

We received our card for the meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts too late. Such invitations dated 
only two days before the appointed time, and delivered 
probably on the very day, can hardly be considered 
sufficient for the innumerable claims upon periodical 
attentions. 

J. R. received, and we 4 for next Saturday. 

L. D. L. we fear may not find a-vacant space. 

Erratum.—In our last No., noticing ‘‘The Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture of Great Britain,” &c., p. 852, col. 2, 
we accidentally omitted the name of Bowman after 
the “ Henry” on the title-page ; so that it read as the 
work of Henry and James Hadfield, instead of Henry 
Bowman and James Hadfield. We the more regret 
this mistake, as we believe Mr. Bowman is now the 
sole author of this very satisfactory publication. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
SOLID WOOD CARVINGS BY ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 
5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


WOOD and CO. beg to call the atten- 
tion of the Nobility, Clergy, and Architects, to their pecu- 
liar patented process, by which the most elaborate Designs in enriched 
Carvings are produced at so reasonable a price, as to enable connois- 
seurs to possess those exquisite Designs which have hitherto been 
laced beyond their reach in consequence of the enormous cost and 
ifficulty of getting them executed in this country. % 
This diminution in price tor solid and durable Decorations, has 
romoted a purer feeling (from its extensive seen for the Fm- 
llishments of Cathedrals, Churches and Chapels, and Mansions, either 
in the Gothic, Elizabethan, French, or Italian styles; and the Pro- 
prietors beg to invite attention to the new Churches at Paddington 
and Wilton Place, ae as examples of the character and 
effect of these productions. P a 
Amongst the advant s of this new art, is the power of realising 
the most delicate and elaborate designs of the Artists with the most 
perfect fidelity, and also of executing their most complicated and rich 
designs at a price little beyond that of the plainest works. 
Specimens are on view at 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; 
Ww 


here estimates are given, and contracts entered into, for the en- | 


tire fitting up, restoration, or repairs, of any Cathedral, Church, or 
Mansion. 


ALMER and CO.’"S DECIMAL PALM 
CANDLES (10 to the Ib.) give the light of three ordinary 
Tallow Candles, require no snuffing, and can be used in any Candle- 
stick. Sold by every Oilman, Grover, &c., at Sevenpence halfpenny 

w lb. 

It will be seen, by the following statement of Mr. J. Hawkins, at 
the late meeting of the British Association, that these Candles are by 
far the cheapest light at present in use :— 

“ With regard to PALmgr’s and the common Dip,—when the latter 
was not snufted oftener than about every ten minutes, it took four to 


be equal to one of the former; and when unsnuffed altogether, it | 


required eleven pounds to be equal to one pound of Panmxr’s. After 
alluding to further experiments with candles and also with oils, he 
concluded by rec ling the self. ing candle in preference to 
oil.” —See Athenaeum, Oct. 19, 1844. 

Patwszr and Co.’s Mid-size Lamps, and Candles of the same de- 
scription as the above, may be had of all ironmongers, Lamp Manu- 
facturers, &c. in the kingdom. 





y , 7 
J. DENT’S PATENT DIPLEI- 
. DOSCOPE, or MERIDIAN INSTRUMENT for the RE 
GULATION of CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, and WATCHES. — 
Neither previous know! of astronomical instruments, nor ac- 
quaintance with practical astronomy, are required to enable the 
observer to late with this invention the going of his Watch by 
the sun or other celestial object to the fraction of a second. The in- 
strument is as simple as a sun-dial. It is only 2h inches in diameter, 
and cannot get out of adjustment, nor can it be affected by the wea- 
ther. Price Two Guineas each. 


Dent’s Lectures on Chronometers, Watches, 
and Clocks, and the description of the Dipleidoscope, price 1s. each, 
but to customers gratis. 

Sold at 55 Cockspur Street, and 8% Strand, London. 


R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long celebrated for improvement, retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins's steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Heworre’s Passervativs Toorn-Pownrr, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Henpais’s Moxiiine is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substancesfor maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is tailing. 

Henparix's Corp Cagam oy Ross, prepared in great perfection. 

Oe tees Scowgraino Drops, for removing greasy spots from 
ilks. 

InpgLtate MARKING Ink, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
1s. a bottle. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 
RT-UNION of LONDON. 


By Authority of Parliament. 

The LISTS for the current year are now open, and an early Sub- 
scription is solicited. The Engraving by Mr. G. T. Doo, after the 
Picture by W. Mutegapy, R.A., ** The CONVALESCENT,” in 
preparation for Subscribers of the present year, is in a forwad 
state. 

A finished Proof of ** The CASTLE of ISCHIA,” engraved for 
the Subscribers of the past year, may be seen at the Office. Due 
notice will be given when the impressions are ready for delivery. 

The distribution in — will include besides the amount set 
apart for the purchase of Pictures, &c. a number of Bronzes, from 
a reduced Model of ** The EAGLE-SLAYER,” by Mr. Bett, ex- 
hibited in Westminster Halli last year, now preparing by Mr. Ep. 
Wrown ; and a certain number of Silver Medals by Mr. A. J. Sror- 
HAD, commemorative of Sir Josuva Revwoups, of which bronze 
copies will be given instead of Priuts to such Subscribers as may 
prefer them. 











GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, Hon. Sees, 
4 Trafalgar Square, Jan. 1845. 
*,* The Society’s Almanack is now ready, and may be had gra- 
tuitously on application at the Office. 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
DEPARTMENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and 
SCIENCE.—The COURSES of LECTURES will be resumed on 
TUESDAY, the 2ist of January. 
DIVINITY.—The Rev, the Parncrear and the Rev. the Cuar- 


ALN. 

MATHEMATICS.—Professor the Rev, T, G. Hai, M.A. ; Tutor, 
the Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A. 
CLASSICS.—Professor the Rev. R. W. Brownz, M.A.; Tutor, the 


ev. J. 8. Bazwer, M.A. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE.—Professor the Rev. F. D. Maunicz, 


The classes tor private instruction in the Hebrew, Oriental, and 
modern foreign languages, under the direction of Professors M*C aut. 
Forsxs, Brassxurx, BERNAYS, eTTi, and De VILLALOBOS, will 
also be re-opened at the same time, 

Chambers are es gee for matriculated students desirous of re- 
siding in the College; and some of the professors and gentlemen 
connected with the College receive students into their houses, 

Further information may be obtained upon application at the 


Secretary's Office. 
Dec. 1844. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — The 
SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY the 2ist January, 
when new Pupils will be admitted. 


Dec. 1844. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 








| SOCIETY for the ENCOURAGEMENT of 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and COMMERCE, 
President—H. R. H. Parncs Atsert, K.G., F.R.S, 
The following Illustrations will be given on WEDNESDAY 
| EVENING, Jan. 8th, at 8 o’clock—Dr, Rooxt, Sec. R.S., V.P. in 
| rotation :— 

** On the Arts and Manufactures of Mexico and Yucatan,” by 
Dr. Thompson. And “On the Atmospheric Railway withuut a 
Valve,” by James Pilbrow, C.E. 

The Society's Repository will be opened to the Members and 
| their friends on the Vice-President leaving the chair. 








Pe cotes 
| _ Adelphi, FRANCIS HISHAW, Sec. 


| Ist Jan. 1845. 





O ARCHITECTS UNDER the AGE of 
| THIRTY.—The printed Certificate, Admission, Conditions, 
| and Directions as to the PREMIUM of FIFTY POUNDS, or 
SILVER GOBLET of equal value, offered by a Gentleman for the 
best Design for a “ Public Building for a Self-supporting Bxhibition 
of the Products of National Industry,” and advertised in various 
papers of November 27 and 50 and December 7 respectively, are now 
ready. 
For the Advertiser, 
FRANCIS WHISHAW, C.E. 


| Adelphi, Ist Jan, 1845. Mem. Inst. C.E., Sec. Soc. Arts 
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Collard, Fred. W. Esq. jun. 1 
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Cook, 
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Copeland, Mrs. 
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Dean, Mrs. .....0.0ss00ceeeee 
Dickinson, J. D. Esq. ... 
Digby, Rt. Hon. Earl, V.P. 





East, Joshua, Mr. .. 
Evans, John, Esq. ......... 
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Evans, W. C. Esq. 
Farrance, Mr. . 
Faweett, W. F. Esq. 
Fisher, John, Esq. . 
Fisher, James, ‘Esq. « 
Fisher, 8. 
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Forrest, James, Esq. 
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Green, Robert, Esq 
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Gurney, W. Esq... 
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Hammond, Mrs... 
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TESTIMONIAL TO MR. FREDERICK SALMON, 


\ FOUNDER AND HONORARY SURGEON TO THE INFIRMARY FOR FISTULA AND OTHER DISEASES 


£ s.d. 


Seddon, Thomas, Esq. ... 1 
Sedgwick, Wm. Esq....... 1 
Selby, W. C. Esq. 2.20000. 
Sentance, W. Esq. ......... 1 
Sharpe, William, Esq. ... 2 
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MAastTERMAN and Co., 35 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street ; 


SAMUEL BENORY BROOKE, Treasurer. 
THOMAS HOWELL, Jun., Hon, Secretary. 


At a very numerous and influential Meeting of the Governors of this Charity, held on the 8th of July last, Major-General Sir James Law 
Lusutnaton, G.C.B,, V.P., in the Chair, it was moved by Captain Sir Epwarp Panny, R.N., seconded by the Rev, Dr, Vivian,— 

“That with a view of recording the opinion entertained by the Governors and Subscribers of the Institution of the professional talents 
and private worth of Mr. Freperick Satmon, and more particularly to mark their estimation of the services he has rendered to the suffering 
poor through the medium of this charity, it is proposed a subscription be entered into for the purpose of presenting Mr. SaLMon with some 
Testimonial as a lasting token of their regard, confidence, and esteem.” 


The Committee appointed to carry into effect the above resolution have much satisfaction in announcing the following Subscriptions :— 
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BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 





New Work on Turkey. 
Immediately, in < 7 small 8vo, with upwards of Thirty Ilustra- 
ions from Original Drawings, 


HREE YEARS i in CONSTANTINOPLE; 


oR, 
satay MANNERS of the TURKS. 
CHARLES WHITE, Esq. 
Author ork History of the Belgic Revolution,” &e. 
Also, just ready, 
CECILIA FARRENCOURT: 
By Hrvry Minton, Esq., Author of “ Rivalry.” 5 vols. 
“ She is a woman, therefore may be woo'd ; 
she is a woman, therefore may be wen."—-Bhakapeare, 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


LADY 


Novel. 


The COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON’S 


New Novel, s* STRATHERN ; or, Life at Home and Abroad. A 


Story of the it Da: 


mA Iso, just published, 


Second Edition, in 1 vol. demy $vo, price 12s, 
O H E 


“ The best book of Eastern travel that se know.”— Examiner. 

“ — in delineation, animated in styl 
artistical i the choice and treatment of su’ 
ation.” —. 


object which he deseri 

book is as ‘ light as ight and ree d 
sages and sci 
Athenaeum, 


it in the happiest relief. 


John Ollivier, Publisher, 59 Pall Mall. 


as life, yet are there in it pas- 
enes which would make most men grave and solemn.”— 


PERIODICALS 


N. 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF JANUARY. 


le, frank in manner, and 
ts selected for present- 


Spectator. 
“ He has wit and essere A. shed an illustrative gleam on ev my 


Chapman and Hall’s Monthly Series. 


A COLLECTION OF 
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with bronze top; or splend 
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CBIGINAL WORKS of FICTION and 
BIOGRAPHY. 
No. 1., price 3s., 
MOUNT SOREL; or, the Heiress of the 
a n By the Author of the “Two Old Men's Tales.” Part 


This Series of Books will consist exclusively of new and original 
works, chiefly of the class of Novels and Romances; and the price of 
each work will A less than one-half the sum char, for an equal 


amount of mi in the ordinary system of publication. Each 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Christmas Present. 

Beautifully illustrated, from Drawings by the first Artists, 
toe PROSE WORKS of Sir EDWARD 
BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 

In Twelve Six Shilling Volumes, bound and gilt. 
Containing: Rienzi — Maltravers — Godolphin — Pilgrims of the 
Rhine—Student— England and the English—Paul Clifford—Eugene 
Aram—Last Days of Pompeii— Pelham —Devereux— The Disowned. 
The Volumes which were out of print having been reprinted, 
the Series can now be had complete, or any Voljme separately. 
Also, by the same Author, Third Edition, price 5s. 
EVA, THE ILL-OMENED MAR- 
RIAGE, and other Poems. 
* Full of a fine spirit of thought and sympathy,”—Atilas, 


TUE LAST of the BARONS, 3 vols. post8vo. 
«The most ¢plendid romance Sir E. B. Lytton has ever penned, 
—the very best book to which he has given his name."’"—Dublin 
Evening Mail. 


Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
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ONFESSIONS of the IDEAL, 
and other Poems, 
By THOMAS POWELL. 
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TRUE at LAST. A Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
In the press, second edition, revised, 

The BLIND WIFE. A Tragic Romance. 
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To be published every alternate Month, No. I., price 5s., 
HE ARCHEOLOGICAL ALBUM; 
or, Museum of National Antiquities. 
Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A. 
The Illustrations by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 


Each Number wil! consist of Five Sheets of Text, post quarto, 
interspersed with numerous Woodcuts, and Five Quarto Plates of 





SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 





In 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


in the SECOND CENTURY. No. VII. 


No. I. Philosophical Theories and Experi- 


ence. (Second Edition in the Press). 


No. II. On the Connexion between Physi- 
ology and Intellectual Science. 


No. III. On Man’s Power over Himself to 
prevent or control Insanity, 


No. IV. An Introduction to Organic Che- 


mistry. 
Nos. V. and VI. A Brief View of Greek Phi- 
losophy. 

*,* No. VIIL. in April. 
W. Pickering, 177 Piccadilly. 





Price 7s. 6d. 
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THOS. MASTER: 
56 Upper Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 
Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 


MASTERS’ PATENT FREEZING APPARATUS, 
For freezing Cream and Water Ices, making Blocks or Cylinders of 
pure rough Ice, cooling Wine, &e. at one and the same time, with 
and without Ice. The Nobility, Gentry, ts, &c. are most re- 
spectfully informed, that the above Apparatus oy be shewn in ope- 
ration between the hours of Two and Three ftern: on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, commenc a, on Saturday, Janu- 
ary 4th, 1845, at 55 Upper Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 
Also, the PATENT ROTARY KNIFE-CLEANER, POLISHER, 
&c., by which from two to twelve Fnives, &c, may be cleaned and 
polished i in less than one minute. 





The Peerage corrected by the Nobility. 
Now ready, with the Arms, bound and gilt, 
R.LODGE’S PEERAGE and 
BARONETAGE for 1845. 


Corrected a to the date of publication a the personal 
ommunications of the Nobility 


enn and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
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Russia and Poland, 3 plates 3 6 
Italy and Switzerland, 3 plates ° a 
Holland and Belgium, 3 plates ‘ - 26 


The graceful and easy style peculiar to the author adapts these 
works in an eminent degree to attract and inform the young mind, 
whilst it never fails to insure an interest with readers of all ages. T'.e 
work is —_—e in a handsome form, and each volume pe the 
entire history of a country. 





Also, for the Use of Teachers, or the Schoolroom, are published, 

Questions on the Histories of England and 
Wales, ~~ ag Scotland, France, and Spain and Portugal. At Six- 
pence eac 


London: Dean and Co., Threadneedle Street; and, by order, of every 
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HE SABBATH COMPANION: 


Second and concluding Series, which will make the ed 


By the Rev, THOMAS DALE, M.A. 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Vicar of St. Bride’s, London. 


Also, by the same Author, price 6s. 6d. 

The SABBATH COMPANION (First Se- 
being Essays on First Principles of Christian Faith and Practice. 

“ They are full of truth - | ener yh and so may God speed them.” 

thurch of England Quarterly Revier. 

Fach volume is complete in itself, and may be had separately. 





respectable Bookseller in the United Kingdom 


Bowdery and Kerby, 190 Oxford Street ; and all Booksellers. 


HRISTIAN DOCTRINE and PRACTICE 


one of which will be colou 


The First Part contains a detailed account of the late Meeting of 
the Archagological Society at Canterbury. 





HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. LXVIIL., is just published, price 6s., 


I. Hormayr’s Reminiscences of the Wars of Germany. 
II. Vico and the — Beigiojosu. 
III. Bettina Brentan 
IV. sees of E arly ‘Ttalian Art. 
Vv. Poems. 
VI. Aan m9 Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official. 
Proposed Ship Canal across the Great American Isthmus, 
State and Prospects of Music in Germany and Belgium. 
. South African Field 9 
~ British Intercourse with China, 
Roman H ee Michelet, and Mérimée. 
xit. Lord Ellenborough’s Policy. 
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Part VIII., to be continued every alternate Month, 


HE BARONIAL HALLS, 
PICTURESQUE EDIFICES, and ANCIENT CHURCHFS§ 
of ENGLAND; from Drawings made expressly for the Work, by 
J.D. Hanpiro, G: CatrermMoteg, 8. Prout, J. Hortanp, F. Muiien, 
&c. Executed in Lithetint under the na of Mr. 
HaavtNe. With Descriptive Letterpress by S. C. Haut, F.S.A. 
Each Part — Bhan Plates, and Twelve Pages of Letterpress, 
iuterspersed with Woodcw 
Price: — pebres Quarto, 5s.; Proofs, Colombier Quarto, 
7s. 6d.; India Paper, Imperial Folio, 12s. 
‘ontents of Part VUII.—HEVER CASTLE, Kent; 


Ci TURTON 
TOWER, Lancashire; BOXGROVE CHURCH, Sussex. 





Heath's Iilustrations to the Wandering Jew, 

Price Sixpence, containing Four Plates, No. I. of 
SERIES of BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS to the WANDERING JFW. Drawn by the First 


Artists in Paris; executed on Wood by the most eminent English 
Engravers, under the Superintendence of Mr. Cuarnies Hearn. 





Part VII,, price 2¢., 


HE MYSTERIES of PARIS. A new and 

splendid roe — to the English reader. Illustrated 
with upwards of 700 Engr: = Ww of all the Characters, 
Scenes, Costume, | and Locali described in this extraordinary 
work; drawn by the First Artists in Paris, and executed under the 
Superintendence of Mr. Cuarces Hearn. 





Part IX., price 1s., 


HE LIBRARY of TRAVEL; being the 
Third Part of a popular Description of EGYPT and ZUMA, 
— Scenery and their People, Incidents of Travel, &c. By J. 


.Joux. Each Part contains 60 full octavo pages of taken, 
a numerous Woodcuts. 





New Work for the People. 


In — Numbers, price Three-! yo nerd and in Monthly Parts, 
tice Sevenpence, stitched in a Wrapper; handsomely printed in 
arge 8vo, double columns, with a clear type, No. 1. of 


HE EDINBURGH TALI 


Sonducted by Mrs. Jounsroxwr, Author of 
“ Elizabeth de Bruce,” 


ES. 
“Clan Albyn,” 
“ Nights of the Round Table,” &c. d&c. 


commences the Story of “ YOUNG MRS. ROBERTS’ 
THRER CHRISTMAS DINNERS,” by the Editor. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 196 Strand. 
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AROCHIALIA; or, Church, School, 
and Parish. The Church System and Services 
practically considered. By the Rev. Joun Sanp- 
FORD, M.A. Vicar of Dunchurch, Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Worcester, Hon. Canon of Worces- 
ter, and Rural Dean, 8vo, with numerous Wood- 
cuts, 16s. 


2. The Collegian’s Guide; or, Re- 
collections of College Days: setting forth the Ad- 
vantages and Temptations of a University Educa- 
tion. By **9¢ e#****, M.A, —— College, Ox- 
ford. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


8. The Edinburgh Review, 
No. CLXII1. 
CONTENTS: 
1. Lord Brougham’s Political Philosophy. 
2. Tooke’s Edition of Churchill’s Poetical Works. 
3, Progress and Prospects of Scientific Agriculture. 
4. Lord Chancellor Eldon and the Chances of the 


Bar. 
5. The Chimes, a Goblin Story, by Charles Dickens. 
6. Life and Correspondence of Dr. Arnold. 
7. Medical Reform. 


4. Ranke’s History of the Reforma- 
tion. Translated by Sanau AustIN, Translator of 
Ranke’s ‘‘ History of the Popes.” Vols. 1 and 2, 
8vo, 30s. [On Thursday next. 


5. Modern Cookery, in all its 


Branches, reduced to a System of easy Practice. 
For the use of Private Families. In a Series of 
Receipts, all of which have been strictly tested, 
and are given with the most minute exactness. 
By Ex1za Acton. Dedicated tothe Young House- 
keepers of England. Fep. 8vo, illustrated by 
Woodcuts, [On Thursday next. 


6. Mrs. Marcet’s New Spelling- 
Book. The Mother’s First Book: containing 
Reading made Easy; and the Spelling-Book, in 
‘Iwo Parts. By Mrs. Marcet, Author of ‘ Mary's 
Grammar,” ‘ Conversations on Language,” &c. 
&c. 12mo, with Woodcuts, Is. 6d. 

[On Thursday nect. 


7. A Treatise on the Principles and 
Practical Influence of Taxation and the Funding 
System. By J. R, M‘Cutiocu, Esq., Member of 
the Institute of France. 8vo. 

[On Thursday, the 16th inst. 


. 
8. The Life, Progresses, and Re- 
bellion of James Duke of Monmouth, to his Cap- 
ture and Execution; with a full Account of the 
Bloody Assize, and copious Biographical Notices. 
By Georce Roserts. 2 vols. post 8vo, with 
Portrait, Maps, and other Illustrations, 24s. 
*¢ There haa been so much dilig used in th P: 
tion of this work, so much investigation, local and personal, 

into all the facts relating to the subject, that it will be con- 
sulted by all future historians, and referred to by all those 
whose curiosity is directed to the interesting f ariaer to 
which it refers,’ Mr. Roberts has performed the duty of an 
historian, in being minute without tediousness, and lively 
without exaggeration, By adding to his own researches the 
i and lusions of other writers, author has 
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been able to take sucha w 
character and actions as will enable the reader to follow 
him with pleasure, and to pursue the inquiry into more par- 
ticular details than a general history would afford.” _ 
Gentleman's Maguzine. 


9. Lectures on Painting and Design, 
delivered at the London Institution, the Royal 
Institution, Albemarle Street, to the University of 
Oxford, &c. By B. R. Haxpon, Historical Painter. 
With Designs drawn on the Wood by the Author, 
and engraved by Epwaro Evans. 8vo, 12s. 

«+ There are few sections of Mr. Haydon’s work from which 
we might not extract some sound and effective passages. 
But we prefer to commend his volume to all who take an in- 
terest in its subject, with the assurance that it will repay 
their study of it.”— Quarterly Review, No. 149. 


10. On Landed Property and the Eco- 





nomy of Estates: comprehending the Relation of Landlord and 
Tenant, and the Principles and Forms of Leases ; Farm-Build- 
i Dri it and other Rural 





ings, ains, 
Works; Minerals; and Woods. By Davi» Low, Esq., F.R.S.E., 
ot Agricul iversity of Edi r 


fessor in the 7 
‘Author of “ Elements of Practical Agriculture,” &e. &c. 
with. Wood-Eng gs, ls. 

* Prof. Low’s work is not more 
and impartial views it takes of the relations between land- 
lord and tenant, than by the fulness of practical detail into 
which the authorenters on the several sections of the gene- 
ral management of estat-s which the former has to super- 
intend.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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8 New Burlington Street, Jan. 4, 1845. 
Mr. BENTLEY 
IS PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 
The following New Works. 





I. 
THE LETTERS of the EARL of 
CHESTERFIELD. 


Now first collected. Including numerous Letters now first pub- 
lished from the Original MSS. Printed uniformly with Mr. Beant- 
ley’s collective edition of Horace Walpole’s Letters. 
Edited, with illustrative Notes, by Lord MAHON. 
2 vols, 8vo, with Portraits. 


II. 
A NEW SWEDISH ROMANCE. 


Edited by Mrs. HOWITT. 


Ill. 
CHRONICLES of FASHION. 
By Mrs. STONE 
Author of ** The Art of Needlework,” &e. 
2 vols. Svo. 
Iv. 
New Series. 
THE WORLD of LONDON. 
By J, FISHER MURRAY, Esq. 
2 vols. post Svo. 


v. 
Now first published from the Originals. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY and DIARY of 
SIR SIMONDS D’EWES, Bart. 
During the Reigns of James I., Charles I , and Commonwealth. 
Edited, with Notes, by JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL, Esq. 


-RS. 
2 vols. Svo, with Plates. 


vI. 
THE FORTUNES of ROGER DE FLOR; 


or, the Almugavars. A Tale of the Lower Empire. 
% vols. post 8vo, 


vil. 
SCENES and ADVENTURES in SPAIN, 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


VIII. 
New Volume of ‘Tux STANDARD NovELs.” 


THE JACK O’LANTERN; 
or, the PRIVATEER. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq 
Will form the new volume of ** The Standard Novels and 
omances.”” 
Complete in 1 vol., neatly bound, and embellished with Eng 
price 6s. 








NEW “nee wer READY. 


THE CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 
LORD MALMESBORY’S DIARIES and 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
Edited by his Granvson, the Tuirp Earu. 
2 vols. Svo, with Portraits, 


Il. 
HAMPTON COURT; or, the Prophecy 
Fulfilled, An Historical Romance. 
vols, post Svo, 


III. 
Now first printed from the Original MSS. 


WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS of the REIGN of 
GEORGE IIT. 


Edited, with Notes, by Sir DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart. 
2 vols. 8Svo, with Portraits. 


lv. 
THE FORTUNES of the SCATTERGOOD 
FAMILY. 


By ALBERT SMITH, Esq., Author of ** The Adventures of Mr. 
Ledbury,” ** The Wassail Bowl,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations by Lezcu, 


v. 
THE HISTORY of SWEDEN. 
Translated from the Swedish of Anpers Fryxeuu. Edited by 
MARY HOWITT. 2vols, post 8vo. 


Vi. 
THE CHEVALIER. 
A Romance of the Rebellion of 1745. 
By Mrs. THOMSON, Author of ** Widows and Widowers,” ** The 
White Mask,’’ &c. 
3 vols. post Svo. 


VIL. 
BENTLEY’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
M. THIERS’S HISTORY of the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 
With Illustrative Notes from all the most Authentic Sources. 
FREDERIC SHOBERL, Esq. 
. To which will also be appended a copious Index of Persons and 
vents. 


Paar II., price 2s. 6d. containing nearly 200 pages (or 600 pages 
of the original Edition), embellished with four exquisite En- 
gravings. 


Vill. 
AGINCOURT: an Historical Romance. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of ** Darnley,” ** De L’Orme,” * Rose D‘Albret,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 
—_— -—- e 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bukuincton Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





By Order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
In 8y0, price 5s. 
HE NAUTICAL ALMANAC for 1848; 


. containing, in addition to the usual matter, the True Geo- 
centric Co-ordinates of the Sun for the Years 1845, 46, 47, and 48 
for the purpose of facilitating Cometary Calculati ‘4 


**The NAUTICAL one * ng 1845, 46, and 47, may still be 
ad, 





John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE for JANUARY, price 2s. 6d., contains :— 
Tales of the Trains, by Tilbury Tramp, Queen’s Messenger: 
No. I. The White Lace Bonnet.—The landing State Trials in tre- 
land.—Of the Nightmare.—The Claims of Labour.—Sketches from 
the Antique: Fourth and concluding Series. By Mrs. James Gray. 
Robert jurns: First Article.—The Nevilles of Garretstown; a 
Tale of 1760: Chap. XXII. Repentance. Chap. XXIIL. A Petit 
Souper; and De Mortagne’s Apology. — Authologia Germanica: 
Miscellaneous Poems.—The Lady Emmeline’s Dream.—Welcome 
toAutuma. By T. J. Ouseley.—The Crescent and the Cross. 


Dublin: William Curry, jun. and Co. London: W.S. Orr and Co., 
and all Booksellers. 





Price 2s. 6d. 
J OURNAL of the STATISTICAL 
‘SOCIETY. Vol. VII. Part 4, 

: CONTENTS: 
1. Mining Industry of France. 
2. Hospital Statistics of the Metropolis. 
3. Relative Liability of the Sexes to Insanity, 
4. x Laws in Scotland. . 
5. Statistical Picture of a Free City of Germany—Frankfort-on-the 


Maine. 
6. Tables of Mortality, Meteorology, Corn, Currency, Bankruptcy, &c. 
John W. Parker, 445 West Strand. 





Price 5s. 


y 
HE JOURNAL of the ROYAL 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. Volume XIV. 

Part 2. Containing:—1. Dr. Forbes’s Route from Turbat Haideri 
to the Heri Rud.—2. Routes through Kach’hi Ganddvd, and an 
Account of the Belichi and other Tribes in Upper Sind’h and 
Kach’hi.—3. Lieut. Selby’s Ascent of the River K4ran.—4.. M. Mid- 
dendorf’s Journey in Northern Siberia.—5. Captain Becroft’s Explo- 
ration of the Old Calabar.—6, Captain Frome’s Report on the Country 
eastward of Flinder’s Range, South Australia.—7. . 
see Atlas.—8. Exploration of the Country between the Missouri and 
the Rocky Mountains.—9. Commerce of the Prairies.—10. History of 
me = Calitornia.—11, Survey of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec,— 


London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Containing 24 Pages of 72 Columns, extensively 
illustrated. 
Price One Shilling. 


HE ART-UNION, MONTHLY 
JOURNAL of the FINE ARTS, and the Arts Decorative 
and Ornamental. 
Contents of Part 76, for January :— 
_ bee Raines of Beh Ati. 
. Mercantile Value e Fine Arts; the M Lace. 
ees: ne Arts Manufacture of . 
3. Boots and Shoes in England, (Illustrated.) 
4. New Process of E: wing—accompanied by a Print from a steel 
late, produced by some newly-discovered process, in a few 
ys, from the paper impression only. 
5. The ist; with a Lith hic Print from the Work in 
course of publication by Messrs. Fullarton. 
6. Obituary—Callcott, Grieve, Corbould. 





9. Societies in Connexion with Art. 
10. The Fine Arts applied to the Useful Arts, With engraved Ex. 


amples. 
ae me a bi the British Museum. f 
+ The Art-Unions of London, Dublin, Birminghdm, Liverpool, &c. 
- Machinery as applied to Manufactures, ag eerie - 





9 u the several occurrences of 
the past ayes in connexion with the Fine Arts and the Art 
an 





London: Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 


HE ART-UNION for JANUARY will 


‘ contain an Engraving produced under very extraordinary 
circumstances, the discovery being likely to lead to a thorough revo- 
lution in Art. The Print is a copy of a beautiful and highly-wrought 
Line Engraving upon Steel, produced within the space of a few days, 
from a owe impression only of the original. The invention effects 
so wonderfully accurate a copy of any original work, printed, en- 
graved, or written, that the inventor will undertake to supply a bank 
note so pe unitated, that the person who signed pig ued it 
shall not be able to distinguish the true note from the forgery. 

The invention is, in a degree, tested by the Print that will be 
issued with the Art-Usx1ox Monthly Journal for January: those who 
desire to procure a copy must give an early order for it to any Book- 
seller in town or country. . Price One Shilling. 


Publishers, Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand, 








KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. 
HE LIFE of SIR THOMAS GRESHAM. 


London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 
Printed byCharles Robson ,of Number 51 Live: Street, King's Cross, 
in the County of Middlesex, Printer, George Levey, of Number 1 Cla- 
rend County 





udon Terrace, Camberwell New Road, in the C rrey, 
Printer, and Francis Burdett Franklyn, ef Paradise Row, Stoke 
Newington, in the County of Middlesex. Printer, at their Printi 
Office, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in the Parish of Saint Bride, 
in the City of London; and published by William Armiger Scripps, 
of Number 15 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, 
Hanover Square, in the County of Middlesex, Publisher, at the Lite- 
rary Gazette Office, Number 7 We Street, Strand, in the 


recinct of the Savoy in the Strand, in the said Count; Middle: 
= Saturday, auaaen 4, 1845. “ y — 
Agents for New York,—Wiley and Putnam 161 Broadway. 
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